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The greatest opera house 
of all—the Victor. 


You don’t have to go to Milan, 
London, Paris, Berlin, or New York 
to hear the masterpieces of opera sung 
by the world’s most famous artists. 

They ’re all combined in the Victor, 


which brings their magnificent voices 
right into your home for you to enjoy 
at your pleasure. 


Go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer’s—he will 
gladly play grand opera or any other Victor music 
you want to hear. 

There ’s a Victor for YOU — $10 to $250. Easy 
payments, if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 





ROYAL OPERA 


BERLIN 


£ i 
MANHATTAN 
NEW YORK 





Acomplete list of new Victor Records for March will be found in the March number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Current Literature and April Cosmopolitan 
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NUMBER 5 


The March of Events 


E have little knack at public pomp. 

As a show, the inauguration of a 

President is disappointing. He 

drives from the White House to the Capitol. 

There he stands on the steps, if the weather per- 

mit, and takes the oath of office, which is usually 

administered by the Chief Justice, with no more 
ceremony than when a constable is sworn in. 

He then delivers his Address to the Nation. 
That is all. It is simple and it has something 
of the dignity of simplicity. But in ordinary 
times it isa barren ceremony. The procession 
on Pennsylvania Avenue is big and picturesque 
rather than impressive. We do not know how 
to make impressive processions. Military regi- 
ments, some of which march ill, and many of 
which have no important historical associations 
— regiment after regiment goes by, and crowds 
of people look on and cheer and wonder why 
they came long distances and paid high prices 
for cold seats to see them pass; a miscellaneous 
ball at night; and the occasion is over. ‘There 
is no pomp — perhaps there ought not to be. 
There is little splendor in the show — properly, 
no doubt. But the physical accompaniments 
of the occasion somehow seem unworthy. 

The real meaning of the day finds expression 
only in the Inaugural Address, which prac- 
tically all the people read that afternoon or the 
next morning to get such measure as they can 
of the new Executive. Yet, except in times of 
great stress—as in Lincoln’s day — the 
Address must consist chiefly of very general 
statements. Still, it does give the people a 
taste of the man, and it is read, if it be brief, 
by more persons than any other speech or 


document that comes from any source in the 
world at regular intervals. For this reason, 
among other reasons, although the ceremony of 
Inauguration is simple, the coming of a new 
President into office is one of the most note- 
worthy events in our national life. 

Yet no sudden change comes. The new 
order of things is apparent only after the full 
machinery of the government has had time to 
show new policies and the public service time 
to receive the impress of new personalities. 

But this very ease with which the change 
is made and the lack of any sudden transition 
are proofs of the soundness of the theory upon 
which we proceed — frequent elections, changes 
in the great heads of Departments, but a 
degree of stability in the working force and 
absolute stability in the judicial branch of the 
Government. It is stability that is empha- 
sized, not change. Yesterday, one man was 
President; to-day, another man is. Nota law 
is changed, not a custom made different. We 
go on as before, in practical forgetfulness of the 
President except when we glance at the head- 
lines in the newspapers. The same postman 
brings your mail, the same flag flies, the same 
judges sit, the same routine of government 
goes on. At some time, in some way, the per- 
sonality of the new President will assert itself; 
but, unless you are an office-holder or an 
office-seeker, you will have no evidence of the 
change. The Fathers laid the broad founda- 
tions of the Republic very securely, after all; 
and, although time and new conditions have 
changed our political methods, the stability of 
the original structure becomes greater. 
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DR. JAMES B. ANGELL 
WHO, AT EIGHTY YEARS OF AGE, IS SERVING HIS THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR AS PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, WHICH H GROWN UNDER HIS 
ADMINISTRATION TO BE THE LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE UNITED STATES 














SENATOR ELIHU ROOT 
“NEW YORK WILL NOW AGAIN HAVE A WORTHY VOICE IN THE SENATE” 














PROFESSOR A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF HARVARD; FOR EIGHT YEARS PROFESSOR OF THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 

















SENATOR GEORGE E CHAMBERLAIN, OF OREGON 


A DEMOCRAT ELECTED BY A REPUBLICAN LEGISLATURE BECAUSE 
HE POLLFD A MAJORITY AT A POPULAR PRIMARY ELECTION 











MR. CASS GILBERT 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, WHICH SUGGESTED 
THE APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF A NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FINE ARTS 

















MR. M. E. RITTENHOUSE 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSOCIATION, WHO, AS INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF COLORADO, CONDUCTED A MOST ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT DEPARTMENT 


























PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, OF YALE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED TO URGE A NATIONAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


[See Page 11321] 

















MR. RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


THE EDITOR OF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, WHOSE POEM, “ST. JOHN’S,” HELPED TO AROUSE PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT AGAINST THE ABANDONMENT OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL IN LOWER NEW YORK CITY 
[See The March of Events") 




















MR. FRANCIS L. HINE 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, ONE OF THE LARGEST BANKS IN THE COUNTRY 




















MR. WILLIAM G. McADOO 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD COMPANY, WHICH 
HAS | NTLY COMPLETED ITS THIRD TUNNEL UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER 














CAPTAIN INMAN SEALBY 


WHO, WITH HIS SECOND OFFICER, MR WILLIAMS, REMAINED ON BOARD THE “* REPUBLIC’? WHEN 


IT SANK THEY WERE PICKED UP BY A BOAT FROM THE REVENUE CUTTER ‘‘ GRESHAM”? 
[See **The March of Events*’} 
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MR. JOHN MUIR 


WHO IS NOW INSISTING ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE YOSEMITE, BY OPPOS- 
ING SAN FRANCISCO’S USE OF WATER FROM THE HETCH HETCHY VALLEY 


[See Page 11355) 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND HIS QUIET COURAGE 


R. TAFT is better known to the people 
than most men have been when they 
entered the Presidency. Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Garfield, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt had all-been known 
as governors, or as members of one or both 
houses of Congress, but they were not known to 
the whole people as Mr. Taft is, nor had they 
had experience in the executive department of 
the National Government such as he has had. 
We are not likely, therefore, to have any great 
surprises in Mr. Taft — unless, indeed, there 
be people who suppose that he is merely the 
heir of his predecessor. If there be those 
who think this, they have a surprise in store 
for them. 

The difference between the two men is a 
difference both in training and in temperament. 
Mr. Taft is a lawyer, a man of most methodical 
intellectual habits. He has been a judge. He 
weighs evidence carefully. A possible weak- 
ness in his executive character may be his great 
care to see the other man’s point of view. But, 
if he is unlike Mr. Roosevelt in temperament, he 
is close akin to him in courage and in aim. 
He does not do things in a spectacular way. 
He is not a master of a hundred crafts. He is 
not at home in the literature or the love of 
combat and of the jungle, and of rough sports 
and of natural history. He is neither a 
preacher nor a fighter for the love of preaching 
and of fighting. But he has the same love of 
fair play and the same courage to stand for it. 

The two great Roosevelt policies — the 
Square Deal in practical affairs and the right 
use of our natural wealth — will be forwarded 
as vigorously by Mr. Taft as they have been by 
Mr. Roosevelt. But there will be less noise. 
There will be a more orderly succession of 
events. There will be fewer messages. There 
will be less friction, less physical energy, 
but the same knightly quality and the same 
courage. Mr. Taft may originate less than Mr. 
Roosevelt originated, but he may achieve as 
much. He goes into the great office with as 
kindly a regard of the whole people as any 
President of recent times has had at the 
beginning of his career, and with their high 
expectations. It is a great experience to live 
under two successive Administrations like 
these, when the mere formalities and digni- 
ties of a great office do not so overcome 
the Executive as to reduce him to a mere 
formality. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF MAKING GOOD FEDERAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


HE utmost that could be asked by the 

people of the South or by the people 

of any other part of the Union was promised 

by “Mr. Taft in his speech to the people. of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“The direct local effect of a national Admin- 
istration upon the South is chiefly through its 
local officials, appointed and exercising their func- 
tions through the section, and therefore the expres- 
sion of the Administration toward the Southern 
people takes its color in the character of those 
officials. The Administration may be properly 
held accountable and its policy determined by the 
qualifications, fitness, and standing of the men 
appointed to represent it in the districts and states 
of the section. J realize, therefore, that expressions 


of sympathy with the South and an earnest desire 


to bring it closer to the central Government in 
thought and action and feeling will have compara- 
tively little weight unless this expression is accom- 
panied by such appointments in the South as shall 
prove this sympathy to be real and substantial. 

“The difficulty of making proper selections in a 
part of the country where the sensibilities of the 
people are different from those of one’s own sec- 
tion, where conditions of society differ so radically, 
and where there are no accredited representatives 
selected by the people of the same party as the 
Administration, is very great indeed. 

“All I can say with reference to the future policy 
of the Administration in the South on this subject 
is that I expect to spare no effort to find out the 
facts in respect to the character of the proposed 
appointees, and so far as in me lies to select those 
whose character and reputation and standing in the 
community commend them to their fellow citizens as 
persons qualified and able to discharge their duties 
well, and whose presence in important positions will 
remove, if any such thing exists, the sense of 
alienism in the Government which they represent.” 


Nor is there any doubt of Mr. Taft’s sin- 
cerity. But the carrying out of such a pro- 
gramme with uniform success in any part of 
the Union is as difficult a task as Presidents 
have to do. In private affairs, men who con- 
duct large enterprises cannot uniformly find 
satisfactory and competent associates and sub- 
ordinates; and it is still more difficult for the 
Government to secure men of first-class ability 
and high character. No President can per- 
sonally know the qualities of even a small pro- 
portion of the men that he has to appoint, and 
second-hand knowledge of men who desire 
political appointments is notoriously interested 
and untrustworthy. The prevalent method of 
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following the advice of Senators and Members 
of the House is only a political makeshift. 
Presidents hold to it partly because no better 
method has grown up and mainly because it 
keeps, or is supposed to keep, the party machine 
in good order in each state. This latter reason 
is more practical than noble, but in present 
party practice is yet regarded as legitimate. 

There ought to be a better way to select presi- 
dential appointees. The correspondence of 
Senators and Representatives of the President’s 
party is made up in great measure of letters 
from or about office-seekers. ‘‘ Delegations”’ 
haunt their offices and committee-rooms and 
are always seeking interviews with the Presi- 
dent. Persons who know. Senators or Repre- 
sentatives or the President are constantly 
importuned to write letters in behalf of this 
candidate or that one. ‘The whole system is a 
nuisance. Nor does it result in uniformly 
good appointments. 

If the senatorial patronage system could be 
broken up (and there is now no likelihood of 
such a change), a President might possibly 
seek the judgment of disinterested men — with 
far better results. ‘Taken in the mass, Federal 
appointees are as good men as could be reason- 
ably looked for under such a system. But they 
fall far below the level that might be reached 
if the partisan machine method were done 
away with; and if a President would go about 
selecting them as he would select employees if 
he were the head of a great corporation. 


THE RICH AND THE POOR-RICH 


(ime United States is yet {a new country, 
it is very rich, and we have exploited 
it chiefly for immediate results. Thus a few 
enormous fortunes have sprung up quickly, 
and very many of moderate size. There are 
enough rich persons in every city to maintain 
the machinery of luxury, such as fine houses and 
costly entertainments, expensive restaurants, 
and luxurious clubs and places of amusement. 
When almost every successful business was 
making large profits, two years ago, we were 
fast falling into habits of ostentatious extrava- 
gance. What had before been luxuries became 
necessities — finer houses and finer furnish- 
ings, extravagant wardrobes, jewels, the most 
costly automobiles. For instance, every year, 


for a period, a great new hotel was built in 
New York where rooms and food fetched more 
than at any preceding hotel; and other cities 
took the cue. 


A scale of entertainment that 
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satisfied persons of wealth a decade ago gave 
way to a far more costly and elaborate fashion. 

When the panic came, much of this ostenta- 
tious display ceased —for a time. But no 
sooner had a promise of good business condi- 
tions come than the same pace was struck again. 
At a recent automobile show in New York, 
7 million dollars’ worth of cars are said to 
have been sold. 

Now it ought to make no great matter how 
the rich waste their money — except to them. 
But it does matter greatly if the well-to-do 
follow the fashion of the rich, and the poor in 
turn follow, as nearly as they can, the fashion 
of the well-to-do. For then great numbers of 
persons buy or hire houses that they cannot 
afford, maintain servants that they ought not to 
tax themselves with, out-eat and out-drink and 
out-wear their incomes, and put their lives on 
a false economic basis. If the economic basis 
of one’s life be false, other things also quickly 
become false; and the whole atmosphere in 
which these poor-rich people live is unhealthful. 

This fashionable increase of living expenses 
adds to a necessary increase of expenses even 
of men who object to it, for the whole com- 
munity tends to adjust itself to the highest pitch 
possible. Rents go up; servants’ wages increase; 
professional fees are higher; larger tips must 
be given; the good restaurants raise their 
prices. The man who wishes to lead a simple 
and inexpensive life finds it harder. The 
whole community is corrupted from the finan- 
cial top. City life becomes a sort of intricate 
but most comprehensive and effective robbery; 
and to avoid all these useless taxes a modest 
man who would hold fast to his economic 
character must put himself to much trouble 
and run the risk of being regarded as eccentric. 

This same general extravagance is reported 
to be the fashion also in the capitals of Europe. 
The old-time frugality of many of these cities 
has yielded to the same influences. There are 
more rich people in the world than there ever 
were before, and more extravagant people. 
They go from country to country and carry 
their habits: with them; and everywhere there 
are those a little less rich and others still less 
rich who, from necessity or from choice, or 
from both, follow the fashions of those next 
above them in fortune. 


II 


Yet the world isn’t going money-mad, 
nor are the people of the United States. 
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While this extravagance causes sad demoral- 
ization to an ostentatious part of our city life, 
the number of persons constantly increases who 
are learning to live well and simply — men 
and women of taste, who make their quiet 
homes reflect their own character; some of 
whom even make their own furniture; who 
refuse for higher reasons than its cost to eat 
rich food or to eat too much; who never go to 
great hotels, and who find life endurable with- 
out automobiles. Anybody can live poorly. 
Any rich person can live extravagantly. Neither 
of these feats shows character. ‘To live well 
without wealth or in spite of wealth — that 
is the mark of a man of good sense and of 
good taste. 


THE EVER-RISING COST OF GOVERNMENT 


HE same tendency to extravagance is 
shown by governments as by individ- 
uals, and by our Government among the rest. 
We have no costly royal establishments nor a 
great army to maintain, and the cost of our 
Government has been light in comparison 
with the cost of the armed monarchies of the 
Old World. 

But we are entering upon an era of great 
physical undertakings — the Panama Canal, 
the improvement of our rivers, and the saving 
of our resources. These are necessary, but 
they require enormous investments. All the 
while, too, our naval expenditures continue, 
our big pension bills remain practically sta- 
tionary, and the cost of government, like the 
cost of living, ever rises. Financial difficulties 
of ‘very grave proportions await us. ‘True, 
the country is incalculably rich — especially if 
we save its natural wealth by wise use — and 
we are yet governed cheaply in comparison 
with the heavy burdens borne by the people of 
the principal European governments. But 
there is need of the greatest possible skill in the 
management of the Government’s finances, 
and need of a continuity of financial policy. 


THE NEW ERA IN WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT 


HE movement for the improvement 

of our waterways is now too strong to 

leave doubt of its permanent success. Hitherto, 

we have gone on appropriating enormous sums 

of money for the improvement of harbors and 

navigable rivers, now here now there, without 

any comprehensive plan; and all this work has 
been done with reference only to navigation. 

Now a well-laid, comprehensive plan has 


grown out of the conservation movement, and 
we shall find ourselves in a little while going 
about the improvement of our inland water- 
ways by a general system. This system will 
include work not only for the navigation of 
navigable rivers, but for the prevention of 
floods, the proper utilization of water-power, 
the preservation of the soil, and for the uses 
of water that make for the public health. One 
bill was introduced in Congress authorizing a 
2 percent. bond-issue of 50 million dollars to 
improve interstate waterways. This particular 
bill may or may not become a law, but some 
large bond-issue is sure to be made within a 
reasonable time for such a purpose; and the 
commission appointed by the President to 
report on this subject will be followed by some 
body of men to carry the work of investigation 
and plan-making forward. 

Unlike the old type of river and harbor bills, 
which were framed with reference to appro- 
priations of public money to this district for this 
Congressman and to that district for another 
Congressman, on the principle of reciprocity 
of favors, this new movement starts on the 
basis of a comprehensive and unified system. 
It starts, not from the wishes or the vanities 
of individual Congressmen, or for the benefit 
of individual districts; but, because of the in- 
creasing intelligent discussion of the subject, 
it has behind it the moral force of the whole 
people. Congress will not long ignore the 
persistent demand for the beginning of such 
work. And the states, too, must do their share. 


THE CANAL DISPUTE AGAIN SETTLED 


HE opinion of the engineers who went 
to Panama with Mr.- Taft that the 
big Gatun dam will hold water permanently 
—in other words, that the seepage will not 
undermine it—confirms the conclusion that 
was accepted by Mr. Roosevelt and Congress. 
This means that the plan upon which the 
work is proceeding — the plan of a lock canal 
and not a sea-level canal — will be carried 
out. While the total expense will be greater 
than the first estimates, it will not reach so 
large a sum as a sea-level canal would cost — 
that is, 500 millions or more. 

Presumably the old controversy will con- 
tinue long after the canal has been finished; 
for men seem to hold to their theories about 
an isthmian canal with the same tenacity that 
men showed a generation or two ago in holding 
to infant baptism and similar doctrines. But, 
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since President Roosevelt has visited Panama 
once, and Mr. Taft twice, and groups of con- 
gressmen once or twice, on journeys of inspec- 
tion, and since they have all had the advice 
of eminent engineers, a layman who has no 
opinion of his own, unless he be a professional 
canal disputant, can hardly help believing 
that the present plan is practicable, that the 
work is going on very well and at a good rate, 
that it is conducted without “graft,’’ and that 
in due time it will be completed to the gratifica- 
tion of the world in general, even if to the 
disappointment of the congenitally disputatious. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CUBA 


ARDLY was the new Cuban Government 
installed, before trouble began.  Presi- 
dent Gomez thought that the command of 
the secret police was a fitting reward for the 
support of the Liberal party by Sefior Ricardo 
Arnauto, a journalist whose paper was once 
suppressed by General Ludlow for libel. 
Sefor Arnauto, however, had made powerful 
enemies. One of them, Vice-President Zayas, 
immediately made a strong protest against 
his appointment. The President demanded 
specific charges before he would withdraw the 
appointment. Sefor Arnauto forestalled the 
charges by resigning, and Sefor José Ugarté 
will take the post. 

At least two other appointments of the new 
government are openly questioned. In fact, 
the spoils system, so usual in the Latin 
countries, seems to be accepted at once as 
the proper method of government administra- 
tion. It may work; probably it will. Never- 
theless, its open adoption does not argue well 
for continued confidence in the belief that 
Cuba is wholly fit to govern itself. ‘The fact 
seems to be that the government is compelled 
to temporize with many strong men, whose 
political morals are not above reproach, in 
order to get their support. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it will be quite a while before the 
people of this country will feel very confident 
of Cuba’s ability to govern itself; and self- 
government is a thing of slow growth. 


THE ABUNDANCE OF MONEY 


HE world is full of money. Every 
legitimate demand for capital brings 

forth a flood of it. In this country, the big 
railroads have but to offer bonds for sale, and 
they are over-subscribed by the public; the 
City of New York, crippled by mismanagement, 
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has but to raise its debt limit to get all the 
money it wants, for almost any purpose; the 
Government offers a block of 2 per cent. 
bonds, and the buyers take them. 

Even more astonishing is the ease in money 
in Europe. ‘Two years ago, Russia seemed on 
the verge of bankruptcy. A month ago, this 
decrepit Power raised the respectable sum of 
252 million dollars in the markets of England, 
France, and Germany by the sale of bonds 
that run fifty years and pay 43 per cent. 

Yet, to all intents and purposes, there is no 
more money in the world than there was in 
November, 1907, when all the springs ran dry, 
and the Stock Exchange of New York was 
willing to trade its very life for a paltry 25 
millions of dollars. The difference is that, 
in those days, capital was all tied up — in 
pay-rolls, in business, in fixed forms of various 
sorts. It could not flow to the market-place. 
Then, it was fixed; to-day, it is liquid. It isa 
good time to start business. It is not a good 
time to draw money out of the active business 
of the world; for liquid capital finds small profit 
in the field of investments to-day. The wise man 
will keep his money at work, instead of letting 
it slip out into the ranks of unemployed capital. 


WHY MEN FAIL IN BUSINESS 


HE summary of business failures in the 
United States in 1908, compiled by 
Bradstreet’s, furnishes a good deal of food for 
reflection. ‘There were 14,044 failures, as com- 
pared with 10,265 in 1907. In this table, the 
causes of each 1,000 such failures are shown: 


Cause Number 
Lackofcapital . . ... + s 342 
focompetenre ww klk lt ltl «86 
NE a a ee RR 
ee es wee & A SS oe wo Se 
Seeeperentes kl lt OO 
a a a | 
Unwise credits . ...... 20 
Failures of others . . . . .. 18 
Competition 2. wk lls 6B 
a ee | 
a CO 

Total 1,000 


Of the contributory causes, competition, 
failure of others, and disasters are considered 
causes beyond the control of the man who 
failed. The others are classed as due to the 
man himself. Of the men who failed in 1908, 
224 per cent., therefore, owed their failure 
to causes over which they had no control. 
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They were victims of misfortune. The other 
774 per cent. failed because they did not carry 
on their business as it should be carried on. 

Clearly, the gravest danger in business is 
the lack of working capital. More than one 
out of three of the men who failed did so 
because they allowed their business to run out 
of funds. Either they habitually did business 
on too slender a capital, or they allowed them- 
selves, in this critical year and the equally 
critical year that preceded it, to pay too much 
out without putting it back again. 

This principle runs through other years. 
In 1905, a good year, 334 out of every 1,000 
failures had this same cause; and in 1906, the 
proportion ran up to 359. 

This is the besetting sin of the American 
merchant. Perhaps it is because he is by tem- 
perament an optimist and can see nothing but 
prosperity; perhaps because he believes too 
firmly in his own ability to perform financial 
miracles if there ever be need of them. What- 
ever the cause, he is prone to do business ‘on 
a shoestring,” as they say in Wall Street. He 
takes long chances on his credit, and strains 
it beyond the limits of conservatism. He is 
too much given to what the English call “kite- 
flying,” that is, doing business on paper not 
sufficiently backed by real assets. And our 
credit system helps him do it. 


II 


On the other hand, it is interesting that what 
is called by Bradstreet’s “speculation”? caused 
only 1 per cent. of the failures of the year. In 
1907, the percentage was only 35 of 1 per cent., 
and in 1906, ¢ of 1 per cent. Since the list 
embraces all sorts of business firms, Stock- 
Exchange houses included, speculation cannot 
be called a very important element of our 
business life. More than eleven times as many 
people failed through their own fraud as through 
speculation. However disastrous speculation 
may be to those who are interested in the spec- 
ulator, or dependent upon him, it is almost 
a negligible quantity so far as the country at 
large is concerned. 

In an era of trusts and would-be trusts, it 
may also be noted that deadly competition con- 
tributed to only 18 failures out of every 1,000; 
and it appears that the concerns destroyed by 
competition were about the average size. 
While they made up 14 per cent. of the total 
number of failures, they had 135 per cent. of 
the liabilities of the failed companies and firms. 


HERO OF THE 
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In Canada, only 5 out of every 1,000 failures 
were caused by competition. This may mean 
either that in Canada there is less competition, 
or that they regulate competition better, or that 
the strong are not allowed to make war upon 
the weak. 


II 


In the whole United States, 1,606 of the 
recorded failures were caused by fraud. Of 
these, 1,065 occurred in the Middle West. In 
the past four years, the Middle West has led 
the country in the proportion of failures caused 
by fraud. Counting the total number of 
people and corporations in business, one out 
of every 370 business firms and corporations 
in the Middle West went into bankruptcy in 
1908 on account of fraud. In the Eastern 
States, the proportion was one out of 2,400; 
in the South, one out of 1,200; in the Far West, 
one out of 1,350. 

The Middle States also led in the proportion 
of failures due to speculation. It has become 
the commercial battle-ground of the country. 
The great markets of the Atlantic seaboard 
are gradually taking on the highly respectable 
character of the English commercial markets, 
staid, sober, conservative. The tricks, the 
desperate chances, the quick and reckless turns 
of commercial war are played to-day in the 
Middle West, in the great battle-ground that 
centres about Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and 
Kansas City. 


THE HERO OF THE “ REPUBLIC ”’ 


ye... makes a man heroic? Captain 

Sealby, of the steamship Republic, 
which was sunk off Nantucket by a collision, 
and his second mate, Mr. Williams, remained 
on the doomed ship till she went down — at 
the peril of their lives. ‘There were no more 
passengers to save. All had been taken off. 
The crew, too, had gone. Indeed no practical 
good was done or could be done by their 
remaining till this last moment. Hours before 
they knew that the ship could never reach port, 
and they had arranged the signal, with the cutter 
that had her in tow, when to cut the hawser. 
This risk of their lives was made because good 
seamanship has established the rule that the 
captain shall not leave his ship. ‘These men 
acted in obedience to the law that requires 
someone to remain on board so long as it is 
towed. The captain’s remaining is, of course, 
a principle of honor. It is an ideal of conduct, 
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then (is n’t it ?), that holds men to heroic action, 
and not a calculating regard for practical 
results. The very essence of the heroic is self- 
forgetfulness in the doing of one’s duty. 

This thrilling adventure has other morals 
that reflect credit on many persons. The crew 
of the steamship showed admirable discipline. 
Jack Binns, the wireless telegraph operator, 
stuck to his broken instrument regardless of 
hunger and under many practical difficulties. 
The passengers were saved from panic by the 
frankness of the captain and by his efficient 
management. But the whole successful and 
heroic series of events grew out of the effi- 
ciency and the manliness of Captain Sealby. 
No more exciting story of creditable conduct 
in the face of danger has come to light 
for a long time. 


II 


Captain Sealby’s own account of his last 
watch with second officer Williams, on the 
bridge of the Republic, after his passengers 
had been transferred to the Baltic and his own 
ship was being towed, was as follows: . 

“We could tell it was coming,” he said slowly, 
‘and when we realized that at last the time to 
desert the Republic was close at hand Williams 
and I just stood there and waited. We knew it 
was not to be a long wait. Suddenly we heard 
a rumbling and then a cracking sound aft and the 
stern of the Republic began to go down rapidly. 

“T turned to Williams and said, ‘Well, old man, 
what do you think about it?’ 

‘“« ‘T have an idea it won’t be a long race now,’ 
Williams answered, ‘and when you are ready 
I am.’ 

‘“« ‘Burn the blue lights,’ I said, and then, as a 
signal to the Gresham that it was time to cut the 
hawsers that bound her to the Republic, I fired 
five shots into the air from my revolver. That 
was the beginning of the last few minutes of 
the Republic. ‘Take to the fore rigging: get as 
high as possible,’ I shouted to Williams. 

“From the bridge deck to the saloon deck, 
both of us carrying blue lights, Williams and I 
ran. When we got to the saloon deck the water 
was already coming over that deck aft, and we 
could see the stern sinking rapidly, the incline 
of the deck, as we ran forward, becoming so steep 
that we began to slip with every step forward. 

‘“‘About that time I saw Williams for the last 
time on the Republic. He was hanging on to 
the port rail, and dim as was the light, I saw he 
was as game as ever. I took to the fore rigging 
and climbed up about one hundred feet. In my 


pocket was a blue light, and I took it out, but 
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it would not go off. There was still one more 
shell in my pistol, however, and I fired that. 

“Down, down, down went the Republic, and 
soon she was entirely submerged, and a moment 
later I was in the water. I wore my greatcoat, 
and the air getting under that made it support me, 
while the binocular, the revolver, and the car- 
tridges that were in my pockets acted asa sort of 
ballast, so to speak. The water around me by 
this time was seething and roaring, due to the 
suction caused by the Republic as she sank, and 
several times I was carried down, only to be 
churned back to the surface again. I was wet 
through and through now, and my greatcoat had 
become a perilous burden instead of a support, 
and I tried to get it off, but it could not be done. 
Fortunately there was much debris around, and 
I found a stout piece of lumber, and to this I 
made fast as best I could. 

“All this time the powerful searchlights on 
the Seneca and the Gresham were playing around 
me. I fumbled in my pocket and got out my 
pistol, and then I got a cartridge and put it in the 
cylinder. I had no idea it would go off, but it 
did. Finally the searchlights located the place 
where the Republic had gone down. The life 
crews of the Gresham and the Seneca were looking 
for us all this time, and were, of course, being 
guided by the searchlights. It seemed as if they 
would never find me, and once more I got out my 
revolver and fired, and once again, to my surprise, 
the cartridge exploded. 

“T was getting numb now, and knew that I 
could not hold out for a very long time. Sud- 
denly I saw something white in the water. It 
was a white towel. My strength was going fast, 
and I was chilled to the bone, yet I managed to 
wave that towel, and maybe that was what saved 
my life, for a few minutes later a lifeboat, from the 
Gresham, came up under command of Gunner 
Johansen, a big, strapping sailor of the type that 
does your heart good to-see. Johansen picked 
me up and laid me in the bottom of his boat. A 
few minutes later I was on the Gresham. I was 
almost in, too.” 


III 


This accident gave a striking proof of our 
habit of being driven to thought, to action, only 
by events. Everybody has known for several 
years that the wireless telegraph may on any 
day save a ship. It had saved ships before. 
Yet no concerted movement was made to force 
all passenger-carrying steamers to have it. 
But, no sooner had the accident to the Republic 
startled us, than boards of trade and other 
such bodies bestirred themselves to make its 
use obligatory. Stronger, perhaps, even than 
such official action will be the public demand 




















which will show itself in discrimination against 
all ships that lack this now necessary means of 
communication. And they will show the same 
discrimination against ships that are not 
equipped with the submarine signal system, 
for that, too, on any day, may prevent an 
accident. One striking event is worth years of 
the most eloquent use of verbal arguments. 


THE GROWTH OF MR. HARRIMAN’S RAILROAD INTERESTS 
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he speaks, for his Central of Georgia may 
become a most important factor in the traffic 
of that region. Counting the apparently 
rather slender hold he has on the Northwestern, 
the St. Paul, and the Atchison Railroads, the 
Harriman kingdom covers nearly seventy thou- 
sand miles of road — more than one-third of 
the total railroad mileage of the United States. 
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THE THREE DOMINANT TRANSCONTINENTAL SYSTEMS 
The Canadian Pacific has recently extended its influence from St. Paul into Chicago, by buying the stock of the 
Wisconsin Central; the Hill system has reached the Gulf of Mexico, by purchasing the Colorado and Southern, from 
Denver to Galveston; and Mr. Harriman has become a director of the Lake Shore and the New York Central. 


THE AMAZING GROWTH OF MR. HARRIMAN’S 
RAILROAD INTERESTS 


R. E. H. HARRIMAN has now become 

an active director of the New York 
Central Railroad, one of the great systems 
of the East. As head of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, he is the most com- 
manding railroad figure in the West and the 
Northwest. As master of the Illinois Central, 
he is the accepted railroad head of the Missis- 
sippi Valley transportation system. A power- 
ful factor in making the policies of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Erie, and now of the 
New York Central, he will overshadow all 


other figures in the councils of the trunk-line 
Even the South must listen when 


railroads. 





The Evening Post gives the following table 


-of the Harriman roads and their mileage: 


Union Pacfic ‘ , ‘ . - 5,916 
Southern Pacific. ‘ , , : ore 
Illinois Central ‘ ‘ j ; - 4970 
New York Central , , ; 12,282 
Atchison : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 9,350 
St. Paul , : P . ‘ . 8,687 
Northwestern , ‘ . , . ia 
Baltimore and Ohio ‘ , , - 4,462 
Delaware and Hudson . . ‘ ' 845 
Georgia Central . ‘ , ‘ - 1,914 
Erie ; " ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 2892 

TOM ..1 wwe ne « ae 


The meaning of this is a subject of con- 


troversy. The record of the man in the western 
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roads makes it fairly clear that it means at 
least one thing—pbetter railroad service. 
Whether or not it carries a threat to the public 
good is a question that has already caused 
no end of controversy and must continue to 
cause much more. It is certain that, if Mr. 
Harriman chose to abuse his power, he could 
do more harm to this country than any one 
man has ever been able to do. 

But he declines to be considered the abso- 
lute master of these railroads. His own state- 
ment on this point is worth quoting: 


“The impression prevails that I control more 
miles of railroad than any other man. That 
statement is made frequently. I deny it. It is 
not true. I do not control one mile of railroad. 
I do not believe in any one man or any one com- 
pany controlling vast interests of this kind. There 
are fourteen or fifteen thousand persons who coop- 
erate in the control of railroads and other corpora- 
tions in which I am interested.” 


This is theoretically true. In practice it 
is seldom, if ever, true. For the man or the 
group of men who control a railroad rule it 
with varying disregard of the minor stock- 
holders, as everybody knows. 

Probably Mr. Harriman will never use 
his unprecedented power over the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country to the country’s 
disadvantage. But there is no denying the 
fact that the chances given by so much power 
to do harm both in the stock-market and in 
politics are frequent. He and some of his 
railroads are not strangers in either of these 
fields of adventure. The people, therefore, 
look upon this stupendous and unparalleled 
railroad control in the hands of one man — 
there was never before anything like it in the 
world — with an eager interest if not with 
some fear. It is an industrial fact of new 
dimensions; and it comes after most men 
had supposed that such a gigantic consolidation 
(for that is what it is) had become impossible. 

But, along with this fear, Mr. Harriman pro- 
vokes men’s wonder also and admiration. 
For most of these railroads came into his 
hands because they were ill-managed by their 
preceding owners, and he has improved every 
one over which he has secured a real control. 


ANOTHER FOREIGN INVASION 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway may very 
properly be called an international 
railroad. Its president was born in Mil- 


waukee; its chairman, in his early days, 
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handled a telegraph key on the Chicago & 
Alton; its stock and bonds are nearly all owned 
in England, and England pays it subsidies for 
ships; and its charter came from Canada, 
which built it in the first place, endowed it with 
a lot of waste lands worth, now, possibly a 
hundred million dollars, and gives it an offi- 
cial home. 

This triple-headed monster has now gobbled 
up another railroad in the United States, the 
Wisconsin Central, a nice little system of about 
a thousand miles, running from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Duluth. It was an 
orphan road, owned, of late years, by a spec- 
ulative syndicate that wanted to sell it — at a 
good price. The Sherman Act would not, of 
course, allow the Hill roads, the St. Paul, or 
the Northwestern to take it, because it paral- 
leled them. The Canadian Pacific owns the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
which runs into Minneapolis from the north 
and west. This road, in the interest of its 
Canadian parent, has bought the Wisconsin 
Central. 

As a result, the Canadian Pacific now con- 
trols more than four thousand miles of railroad 
in the United States. It is announced that it 
will soon build some new road that will shorten 
the Wisconsin Central line from Chicago to 
St. Paul enough to make it as short as the 
shortest line, owned by the St. Paul, and a 
dangerous competitor to this route and the 
Burlington, Mr. Hill’s road. 

In Chicago, this foreign railroad, the Cana- 
dian Pacific, will bid directly for all Oriental 
freight and passengers, offering as short and 
as cheap a route as any from the great market 
of the Middle West to all Oriental points. The 
new line will not be excelled by any other 
railroad as a highway from Chicago to the 
coast. The traffic will cross the Canadian 
border in Dakota, travel in bond to Vancouver, 
and seek the Orient in the ships of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Under the Sherman Law, none of the western 
roads dared protect themselves from this inva- 
sion by stepping in and taking the Wisconsin 
Central. Moreover, under a ruling of last 
spring by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, our big railroads are practically, though 
not legally, debarred from making special rates 
to the Orient. The Canadian Pacific, being 
in Canada, can make its rates from Chicago 
to the Orient on any basis it likes, publish- 
ing only the rates to the border of Canada. 




















Under the circumstances, is it not time that 
we woke up to the fact that traffic is inter- 
national? And should our railroads not 
have a fair show in our own borders? It may 
be true that heaven ordained Japan and 
Greater Britain to control the trade of the 
Pacific; but surely our own laws might at least 
give our own railroads whatever little chance 
heaven may leave to them. 


A NEW KIND OF PUBLICITY 


GROUP of men who represent more 
than 500 million dollars of invested 
capital, and whose plants in normal times 
employ more than one and a half million men, 
has adopted a novel and interesting campaign 
of publicity. They admit that their object is 
to sell more of their products. ‘They make and 
sell nearly all the railroad equipment, supplies, 
parts, and machinery that are used in this 
country. 

Their buyers are the railroads. They found, 
last year, that they could not sell, because the 
railroads could not buy. Going behind this 
grim fact, they found the railroads unable to 
buy because they did not make enough money. 
The cause of this condition they found to be 
exceedingly complex. Some of its constituent 
parts were quite beyond their reach. They 
analyzed the cause as best they could, and set 
to work with a propaganda to search out and 
remedy what they could. 

They studied the legislation of the states. 
Here and there, they have taken an active hand 
in framing public opinion on this subject. 
They confess that railroads have done much 
wrong, but they argue that that is no reason 
for cutting off the railroads’ heads and killing 
them. On this basis, they preach and write 
and talk. 

One may find these men making speeches 
at public dinners in all the cities from Boston 
to San Francisco; working hand in glove with 
big commercial bodies of states and cities; 
preaching their doctrine in little interviews 
here and there — wherever their normal busi- 
ness takes them; studying figures dug up from 
railroad annual reports or legislative records; 
even reading with much labor drafts of bills 
from the last session or sketches of bills for 
the coming session in their own or other states. 

They take but a languid interest in wind and 
noise. And the strangest part of the whole 
movement is that they seem to have done some 
real good. Perhaps that is mainly because 





THE ECONOMIC LOSS FROM THE EARTHQUAKE 
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they began at home, with their own army of 
employees, and tried to teach them just why 
they were on short hours last year, or out of 
work. 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


REPRESENTATIVE of a big railroad 
once called upon General Thomas H. 
Hubbard with a proposition to buy from him 
his stock in the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad, in which Mr. Hubbard was the largest 
owner. The visitor offered a price consider- 
ably above the market price. 

The old man — he is past seventy years — 
listened until the whole plan was outlined. 
Then he asked: 

“Why do you want my stock in this road ?”’ 

“T have options on other blocks of it. We 
want your stock to give us the control. We 
could not buy enough in the market, and for 
that reason we wish to make this deal with you, 
even at a price quite a bit above the market 
price.” 

“And, if I sell, what will you do for the other 
stockholders, who do not sell ?”’ 

“Oh —we only want control,” said the 
visitor. 

“You can’t get it from me. If you make 
an offer to all the stockholders at the price you 
named, or even lower, I might sell, and I might 
advise the stockholders to sell — but I won’t 
do this. So many of the small stockholders are 
in this road because they believe in me that I 
cannot make any private deal with you. My 
stock is for sale, but my stockholders are not.” 

He still holds his stock. He still holds, too, 
the respect of his stockholders and friends. 
And whenever anyone mentions his name in 
the financial district, someone tells the story of 
the futile effort to make ‘old General Hub- 
bard”’ go back on the little stockholders of the 
“Clover Leaf.”” A part of a big, clean reputa- 
tion is based on this one incident in the life of 
a man who stands among the controlling people 
in more than twenty great corporations. 


THE ECONOMIC LOSS FROM THE EARTHQUAKE 


ORE than 20 millions of dollars have 
been raised by the Government of 

Italy for the relief and restoration of Messina 
and the surrounding cities, destroyed by the 
earthquakes. Probably the private charities 


and voluntary contributions from all over the 
world have made an equal total. 
This is all absolute loss. 


Within the next 
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few months, many thousands of men will be 
at work restoring the ruined cities, building 
great streets, making new harbors along the 
Straits of Messina. Capital will be hard at 
work repairing the ravages of nature. 

And when they read of these matters, men 
will think to themselves that, after all, this 
disaster has at least given work to thousands of 
men, and wages for the support of thousands of 
families. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good” is an unfailing proverb. 

Yet, in such a case as this, it is essentially 
untrue. The disaster has not increased the 
sum total of the world’s wealth by one penny. 
It has decreased that sum total by an amount 
that cannot be reckoned. Every full-grown 
man or woman destroyed in the earthquake 
was an economic loss that cannot be estimated. 
For a man is, as an economic unit, merely the 
capitalization of his own earning power. It is 
probably true that the wealth of the world is 
several hundred millions of dollars less on 
account of this one disaster than it was before. 

Into the gap created at Messina, wealth flows, 
it is true; but it flows from other parts of the 
world. It is not created out of nothing. 
Every disaster, therefore, whether the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
wealth’ in an earthquake at Messina, the 
sinking of 14 millions dollars’ worth of steel and 
furnishings and machinery in the form of a 
steamship, or the burning of a house worth 
only a thousand dollars, increases by so much 
the strain on the credit of the world. Perhaps, 
if the ruin of San Francisco had not taken away 
an enormous sum of the world’s resources in 
the spring of 1906, there would not have been 
a world-wide credit collapse in the fall of 1907. 


SOME BRAVE MEN AND THE LAW 


AST fall, around a little lake called Reel- 
foot, in Northern Tennessee, a “night- 
rider’? murder was committed. The lake 
had recently been bought by a company, 
which had begun to restrict the inhabitants 
in their time-honored custom of fishing. The 
fisher-folk, mostly ignorant and simple people, 
resented what they considered an unwarranted 
interference with their rights. This resent- 
ment inflamed the minds of the more reckless 
until they took arms to avenge their imagined 
wrongs. In the middle of the night, an armed 


band called from their beds two officers of the 
land company, Captain Rankin and Colonel 
Taylor. They hanged Captain Rankin to a 
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tree and shot him to death. Colonel Taylor 
escaped almost miraculously. 

Immediately, the law stepped in. The 
criminals were caught. In a little while, 
eight men faced a jury, charged with murder. 
Within three months after the crime, six of 
these men had been condemned to be hanged, 
and the other two to twenty years in prison. 

Twice, during the progress of the trial, the 
Attorney General, Mr. D. J. Caldwell, was 
shot at with intent to kill. Threats of death 
were made openly to the men who sat on the 
jury, if they should dare to convict the prisoners. 
Every witness who gave evidence against them 
understood that his life would be in danger at 
the hands of the comrades of the men on trial. 
Judge Jones, who heard the case and pro- 
nounced the sentence, was marked for violent 
death, and received threat after threat. Yet, 
in the face of all these shameful circumstances, 
fair and even-handed justice was dealt out by 
their conviction. And Tennessee has reason 
to be well content with such a judge and such 
a jury and such a prosecuting officer. 


“SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 


N the middle of the hard times of last 
winter, a few good-hearted people made 
up a little fund of $1,365 which they put into 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York. He was told to lend it to those who 
most needed it, without charging any interest. 
The clergyman presumably did his best. 
He even advertised that money. A few weeks 
ago, he handed it back to the givers. He told 
them that he had been able to lend not one 
cent of it. 

The episode is interesting. Somewhere in 
literature it is paralleled by the case of the 
man who offered gold pieces on London 
Bridge for a whole day at a moiety of their 
value, and managed to sell one for a penny 
to a nurse whose infant charge was attracted 
by the glitter. 


BOOKS AS DANGEROUS THINGS 


iG is estimated by many men whose judg- 

ments are entitled to respect that not 
more than ro per cent. of our school popula- 
tion is so taught as to make any appreciable 
effect on their lives. Most children, of course, 
learn the “three R’s’’; but this knowledge is in 
no serious sense training. It is merely the 


learning of the use of a necessary and uni- 

















versal tool. To read and to write is now almost 
as necessary as to wear clothes and to provide 
fuel. Beyond this mechanical service that all 
the schools do, it is doubtful whether they do 
any real service to three-fourths or five-sixths, 
or perhaps nine-tenths of the whole population 
of the country. 

True, this has always been so. It is not a 
new condition. The only new thing is our 
general waking up to it. For a long time we 
held the comfortable notion that the public 
schools were really training a large majority 
of the children. Now we are finding out that 
there are millions of them that are not reached 
at all, and that millions more get no greater 
benefit than a mechanical knowledge of the 
“three R’s.”’ And it is the general awakening 
to this fact that is at once new and _ hopeful; 
and this is the cause of the practically universal 
educational unrest. This unrest is one of the 
most hopeful facts of our generation. 

An Englishman recently amused audiences 
of persons of miscellaneous dissatisfactions in 
New York by preaching against the use of 
books in education. ‘ Books,” said he, “are 
dangerous things unless handled with dis- 
crimination.”” He accused the schools of 
destroying mental individuality and especially 
of discouraging both imagination and reflection 
by cramming the mind with more facts than it 
could digest. In order to emphasize his pro- 
test against a too exclusive book training and 
too much insistence upon mere reading, Mr 
Gorst, no doubt purposely, expressed his 
opinion with over-emphasis. But every phi- 
losopher knows that he is right. 

Perhaps he is wrong, however, in making an 
application of this doctrine to American 
educational life; for it is very doubtful whether 
American youths really do read any consider- 
able portion of the books that they are supposed 
to read. Youth itself has found ways to 
avoid the danger that Mr. Gorst warns us 
against. In theory, we depend too much upon 
books. In practice, it is doubtful whether we 
use enough solid books to do us great damage. 
The probability is not that we use books too 
much, but that we use other tools and methods 
too little. 


EDUCATION FROM THE GROUND UP 


WO years ago, it occurred to the principal 

and the patrons of Holly Springs High 
School, a country school in Wake County, 
N. C., to increase their facilities. 


They secured 


EDUCATION FROM THE GROUND UP 
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four acres of land and built an eight-thousand- 
dollar house. Holly Springs is distinctively a 
rural community. It had already voted the 
maximum rate of taxation under the law. But 
the taxable value of the property in the com- 
munity is not large, and an eight-thousand- 
dollar building was a great undertaking for 
these‘people. The county helped a little; the 
patrons made as liberal contributions as they 
could; but still they had to borrow a rather 
large sum. ‘The women became interested and 
they were the first to suggest that the school 
grounas be planted in cotton: The labor was 
done by the pupils and the community, the seed 
and fertilizer were given. The first year, the 
farm made a little more than one hundred and 
twenty dollars, and the school term was 
lengthened nearly two months. 

A few miles away was another school. It 
became interested; but its land was too poor 
for cotton, and the school term was barely four 
months. ‘They tried hay, with success. This 
was not a scheme for teaching agriculture. 
The patrons had little faith in that subject for 
school study. It was a plan to raise money to 
increase the length of the school term. The 
second year, several schools made efforts to 
conduct school farms. In some cases, where 
there was not sufficient land, some patron gave 
more. Here was an agency that was more 
powerful than local taxation. Yet its money- 
raising power was distinctly of secondary 
importance to another advantage which came 
unexpectedly out of the establishment of these 
school farms. 


II 


The first year s experiment was nearly over, 
when the school and the community at Holly 
Springs saw a light. They had been teaching 
agriculture — and it paid. 

The farm produced revenue, and taught 
facts. Here was a study in business arith- 
metic; in soil formation, its care, and improve- 
ment; in seed selection, seed germination, and 
plant culture, which contained more than was 
ever thought of in that shadowy subject, some- 
times styled nature study. Here was a study 
of fertilizers, of good plowing, of the value of 
air and moisture — subjects which have the 
essentials of high-school chemistry and physics. 

Holly Springs is about twenty miles from 
Raleigh, the seat of the State Agricultural 
Department and the Agricultural College. 
The same year that the experiment was made, 
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two professors from the Agricultural College 
drove over the county with the county superin- 
tendent of schools on a lecturing tour to raise 
funds for the lengthening of the school term. 
The main topic of discussion was seed selection. 
Holly Springs became interested in them, and 
they in Holly Springs; and the experiment 
passed from a mere money-making scheme to 
a practical study of agriculture. 

All these school possibilities, however, did 
not appear the first year; but the “culture 
value”’ of a subject is sure to follow its material 
advantages. The money success had been 
demonstrated, the study value was sure to 
come, for it is in this order that every science 
has come into the people’s school. 

Five schools had the school farm in the 
second year, the purposes all being different: 
some to pay for equipments, others to pay for 
repairs or building, and others to increase the 
length of the school term. So successful has 
the school farm become that a dozen schools 
in Wake County alone are planning to start a 
farm and to purchase land if they do not already 
own enough. County Superintendent Z. V. 
Judd, speaking of another school in the same 
county, says: 

“Tt is planning to put three acres of its 
school site in tobacco next spring. This land 
is well suited for tobacco and they say it is not 
uncommon in that community for land to yield 
one hundred dollars an acre. But, more than 
this, it serves to emphasize the school in the 
community. It secures the interest and the 
support of all the people in the place and causes 
them to lean upon the school for help and 
guidance in their every-day life.” 

Other counties have become interested, and 
this movement may have a tendency to shape 
all rural high-school legislation in the future. 
Mr. J. Y. Joyner, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, sees in it many possibilities 
for further progress. 

And so, here, out of the soil and from econ- 
omic necessity, has grown an idea that is vitaliz- 
ing the schools in these rural districts, making 
them teach in a practical way the subject most 
needed and heretofore most neglected. And, 
because this idea originated in a rural com- 
munity and is growing step by step as each step 
proves practical, it is more likely to succeed 
than any broad scheme imposed from without 
which does not accurately fit each local con- 
dition. This is education from the ground up. 
It is a kind of school that “is not ashamed to 


MARCH OF EVENTS 


teach children the things that they will have to 
do in later life.” 


REAL HOMES AND INSTITUTIONAL HOMES 


ORE than two hundred leaders in the 
work for the destitute children of the 
country, at their recent meeting at Washington, 
considered the -question of caring for the 
orphans of the country—a host of nearly 
a hundred thousand, or more than the standing 
army of the nation. The conference reached 
a decision of more than passing importance, 
namely, that the proper place for the orphan 
is in a private home, no matter how poor that 
home may be, rather than in a public home or 
institution of any sort. In other words, the 
work of all the organizations should be directed 
to placing these children in homes where they 
will have the care and affection of foster-parents 
rather than the protection of an institution 
presided over by a matron and a board of 
officers. 

If this were merely a theory, it would not 
be important. Because it is the measured 
judgment of a conference that was made up 
of leaders in active charity, representing all 
creeds and denominations, it is one of the 
most important decisions reached by the 
charity bodies in recent years. In effect, if 
it be adopted as a rule of conduct by all the 
great organizations, it will strengthen and 
even revolutionize a most important department 
of the charity work of the country. 

It seems a superfluous thing to say — 
surely it is a commonplace — that there has 
not yet been discovered or worked out any 
institutional substitute for the fundamental 
thing on which civilization is based and has 
grown up. That fundamental thing is the 
family — a home made by a man and a woman 
who live in wedlock and rear children. All 
departures from this lead backward, and even 
the most carefully planned and conducted 
substitutes by the community or by the state 
lack many of the essentials which are supplied 
even by an adopted home. 

It is also noteworthy that, at this con- 
ference, the question of national health occupied 
a very prominent place. The anti-tuberculosis 


campaign that has been carried on with so 
much spirit for the last year or so has left, 
as one of its most important effects, a strong 
tendency to emphasize the importance of 
safeguarding the health of all those dependent 
upon the public. 

















WHEN RELIGION NO LONGER PAYS 


Wo) 


“ST. JOHN’S 


Guardians of a holy trust 

Who, in your rotting tenements 
Housed the people, till the offense 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just — 
Guardians of an ancient trust 
Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
Give the altar to the dust! 

Here the poor end friendless come — 
Desolate the templed home 

Of the friendless and the poor 
That your laurels may be sure! 
Here beside the frowning walls 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust — 
Guardians of a holy trust. 


T. JOHN’S, a chapel of Trinity Parish, 
in lower New York City, was to be 
abandoned, because it is not self-supporting 
and the old native population has deserted this 
once-fashionable quarter. But it has a good 
and appreciative congregation of newcomers, 
the kind of people who need a church most. 
The Trinity corporation has an annual 
income of seven hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars; and the suspicion was aroused that 
Trinity regards its chapels as it had regarded 
its tenements—as paying or non-paying 
enterprises. 


WHAT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS DONE 
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Public opinion asserted itself and the aban- 
donment may not take place; and among the 
strong expressions of public indignation was the 
the poem by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, quoted 
above, which again proves that a poem has 
a practical value even in this prosaic time. 

This proposed abandonment of one of the 
very oldest churches in New York City is 
in keeping with the too frequent tendency 
of Protestant churches in every city to move 
with the movement of fashion. Not so the 
Catholic churches. 


SOME MODERN WISDOM 


Humor has been given us by nature as an 
antidote to self-consciousness. 

Back of an ill-health lies a wrong—committed 
somewhere, at some time, by some one. 

Tolerance is a virtue required of the other 
man. 

Whether the road leads up or down matters 
little to him whose sole concern is to get there 
ahead of the other fellows. 

Men who do their own thinking make poor 
fanatics. 

Luxury springs like a weed from the soil of 
necessity as soon as this is made fertile by the 
rains of plenty. 

Rules are made for those who do not think. 

The line of least resistance lies in the rut. 

Isolated instances prove possibilities, and 
nothing more. 

It is easier to rush on to a complete denial 
than to stop at a confession of ignorance. 


A SHORT MEASURE OF WHAT PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT HAS DONE 


at least a momentary eclipse of popu- 

larity. As he puts down his power, 

his political enemies find courage to berate 

him, and his merely political friends become 

lukewarm in their praise. His day is done; his 

power and his authority are gone; and it is his 
successor who takes the middle of the stage. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not an exception to this 

rule. Although he is yet, perhaps, the most 

popular man in the United States, those groups 


ate President goes out of office with 


every lion in Africa will do its duty. 





of influential men whom he has thwarted or 
otherwise offended take a keen pleasure in 
decrying him. Many of the great corporate 
interests, most of the centres of high finance, 
and the newspaper spokesmen for these, a 
considerable part of Congress, many politi-. 
cians, some of whose plans he has hindered, 
joyfully counted the days that sloped toward 
the end of his administration. To use the 
President’s own phrase, these men hope that 
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Moreover, in the closing months of his admin- 
istration, Mr. Roosevelt’s pugnacity did not 
smooth the way for his gentle exit from official 
life. He seemed to feel an impulse to say the 
last word, to strike the last blow, and to leave 
a reminder that his fighting qualities had not 
been impaired. Out of his excess of com- 
bativeness, he began new fights that quieter 
men would have welcomed a chance to avoid. 
But he won his battles to the last. Congress, 
for instance, pigeon-holed its bold threats and 
roared as gently asa dove. ‘Iam able and 
somewhat more than willing to take care of 
myself,’ the President is said to have said the 
other day in speaking of the belligerent inci- 
dents of the closing days of his Administration. 

But these things are mere incidents in a 
great official career — incidents that will pres- 
ently be forgotten. The large fact stands out 
now, and it will stand out more clearly as time 
goes on, that this man has made a place in our 
history as one of our great Presidents. A little 
time is all that is necessary to smooth out of 
men’s memories the mistakes of judgment, the 
eccentricities of temperament, and the super- 
fluous combats of these seven years. No man 
who takes the trouble to recall the conditions of 
our life seven years ago, or the attitude of our 
people toward two or three great, fundamental 
problems of government, can forget that we 
have traveled a long way in the meantime. 


II 


Seven years ago, the Interstate Commerce 
law was a dead letter. In other words, trans- 
portation companies and other great corpo- 
rations followed the practices that had naturally 
grown up, whereby discriminations were made 
in favor of the strong and against the weak. 
Although this was a perfectly natural ten- 
dency, and an inevitable result of our great 
corporate development, it was a very dangerous 
threat to American life. It meant that sooner 
or later, if these forces kept at work as they 
were then at work, equality of opportunity 
in many business affairs would pass. It 
meant not only that the great corporations 
would be all-powerful in commerce to the 
abridgement of individual liberty and action, 
but it meant also that they would control 
our political life, as, indeed, they had come to 
do and as, indeed, to a certain extent, they 
yet do. The temperament of the Senate, for 
instance, was notoriously a corporation tem- 
perament. 


WHAT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS DONE 


Mr. Roosevelt set about correcting this evil, 
and there is no fight so difficult as a fight 
against those who are entrenched behind 
privileges which they regard as their natural 
rights — and which many of the community 
so regard. No fair judgment can fail to 
see that there has been a great improvement in 
our corporate methods of doing business. Any 
great-corporation lawyer will tell you that his 
work for his clients is done in a different way 
from the way he did it seven years ago — it is 
done with more care for the individual’s rights. 
Anybody with eyes can see that there is a strong 
tendency toward greater publicity in corpo- 
ration management. 

It is no wonder that the mass of people are 
fond of Mr. Roosevelt, for they recognize that 
in this struggle for simple righteousness in busi- 
ness affairs he has been the champion of the 
common man. It was not many years ago that 
there was grave dissatisfaction among the 
people because of the encroachment of great 
corporations upon their liberties. This dis- 
satisfaction twice organized itself around Mr. 
Bryan. Several times, in its more violent 
forms, it threatened to take a serious social- 
istic turn. There was danger of a temper of 
desperation, and an imminent danger of some- 
thing like fierce class divisions. The lessening 
of these perils is a measure of the success of 
the movement which Mr. Roosevelt cham- 
pioned. The Big Stick and the Square Deal 
are not mere phrases. He has brought a’ 
broader area of our life into the range of com- 
mercial integrity and fairness. He has post- 
poned, if he has not prevented, the rise of some- 
thing like Socialism in our political life. 

In bringing this result about he has made 
mistakes. The Big Stick has been used at 
times and in places and in ways where its use 
did more harm than good. But these are 
mistakes of judgment and not of purpose. 
Mr. Roosevelt has not always had in every 
department of his activities the wisest or best 
advisers. He is himself not a lawyer, least of 
all a judge, by temperament. He lacks a cer- 
tain orderliness of procedure. His vigor has 
more than once misled him. Nevertheless 
his purpose has remained high, and his energy 
has been exerted for high ends — in spite of 
the growth of a too-great self-confidence as 
if he had said, “Since my aims are right, my 
acts cannot be wrong.” 

But the Square Deal is now again a living 
part of the people’s creed, and American 
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WHAT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS 


public opinion has a new courage in its con- 
stant struggle against privilege. 


Ill 


Next to the Square Deal, he has iaid emphasis 
upon the right use and the preservation of our 
natural wealth. For this he was fitted by 
temperament and by knowledge as no other 
President in our history was fitted. He knows 
and loves the outdoor world; and consequently 
the value of preserving our natural wealth 
appealed to him in a passionate way. In this 
great department of his activity, he had the 
wisest possible advisers and assistants. He 
has, therefore, written his name indelibly upon 
our continent by such great policies as the 
reclamation of the desert, and the turning of the 
people’s thought to a comprehensive plan for 
saving and utilizing our great waterways, our 
forests, and our soil. This direction of his 
thought goes to the greatest detail. He has 
been the best friend of beast and bird that ever 
held high power. He has set apart areas for 
their enjoyment and for their preservation. 
Our museums already have interesting spec- 
imens prepared by his own hands. He has 
shown the keenest appreciation of the outdoor 
world by little measurements as well as by big. 
This service is not less than the service he has 
done in strengthening the courage of the people 
for the Square Deal. In fact, our continent 
will forever be richer and more beautiful 
because of him and of what he has done. 


IV 


Mr. Roosevelt’s energy has found fitting 
expression in such a great physical task as the 
Panama Canal, and in such a feat as the voyage 
of the battleships around the world. These 
great undertakings, moreover, have appealed 
to his love of the spectacular. He lives and 
he works in the open, he loves to feel himself at 
work, and he loves to have others see him 
at work. Perhaps there is no man living in all 
the world who takes a keener pleasure in every- 
thing he does than he takes; and out of this keen 
enjoyment of doing things came such a project 
as the navy’s circumnavigation of the globe. 

He has fathered or furthered other far- 
reaching policies. For examples: 


He has reorganized the army and the navy. 
They are both very much more ready and 
efficient than they have ever before been. He 
knows both organizations to the minutest 
He easily outdid the riding test set 


detail. 
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for army officers; he knows the qualities of all 
kinds of fire-arms; and there is no fact that 
makes for efficiency that lies beyond his knowl- 
edge or his interest. 

He has strengthened, beyond easy measure- 
ment, the foreign influence of our Government. 
Under his Administration, diplomacy has 
changed its character. We bound the Powers 
to keep the territory of China inviolate during 
the Japanese-Russian war; he himself brought 
that war to an end; we gave back a large part 
of the indemnity exacted from China at the time 
of the Boxer uprising; we have an amicable 
agreement with Japan, which has the moral 
force of a treaty; we have arbitration treaties 
with practically all the Great Powers, and our 
Government’s activity in this direction has 
given The Hague Conferences and Tribunal a 
real meaning; we have for the first time satis- 
fied the Central and South American govern- 
ments of our peaceful attitude toward them, 
and of the friendly vitality of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; and, in many lesser but important ways, 
Mr. Roosevelt has furthered a true under- 
standing of American policies and aims in the 
minds of European governments and peoples, 
by his hospitality to notable foreigners, private 
and official, to men of learning and to men of 
daring, and by such an international courtesy 
as the exchange of professors with German 
universities. In all these ways, the American 
people are far better understood abroad — in 
fact, in every country in the world — than they 
were ever before understood. 

He has carried out successfully the colonial 
policy upon which we had started when he 
came into office. Cuba is again under its 
own elected government; Porto Rico is more 
healthful and hopeful than it ever was before; 
and the Philippine peoples are orderly and on 
their slow way toward self-government. 

The love of outdoor life has received an 
impetus from Mr. Roosevelt that it would be 
hard to measure. If a physically sluggish man 
of sedentary habits had been President these 
seven years, the general appreciation of life in 
the open, of exercise, of sport, of adventure, 
which is adding years to our average of life, 
would surely be far less keen. This, too, is 
coupled with a constant care for all that makes 
family life wholesome. He has preached to 
mothers and to daughters till we smile at his 
homilies; but there has been no other preacher 
who has endlessly repeated these fundamental 
truths all these years with such good effect. 
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All these activities converge to the making of 
the American people more efficient; and this re- 
markable President has contributed to this pur- 
pose by an intensity and a versatility of activi- 
ties that no other man of our time has shown. 


V 


Mr. Roosevelt has keenly enjoyed his power. 
He has been the happiest man that ever dwelt 
in the White House. Perhaps he has used his 
power to its utmost constitutional limit. He 
has been spectacular. He has sacrificed 
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DOES PROFIT BECOME 


A TRUST IS BENEFICIAL TO THE 


USURY? 


something of the traditional dignity of the 
office in his enjoyment of combat. But these, 
too, are incidents in a great career, and they 
count for nothing beside the original and 
lasting service that he has done to the 
public. He has made a great place for 
himself in our history, and he retires from 
the Presidency at an earlier age than most 
Presidents entered the office, with a volume 
of great achievement to his credit that 
entitles him to the perpetual gratitude of his 
countrymen. 


DOES PROFIT BECOME USURY? 


PUBLIC AND 


WHEN HURTFUL—A TRUE PRINCIPLE OF REGULATION 


BY 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


E have arrived at a critical point 
in our history. Competition as 
an element in business is going 


out, and monopolies, which are opposed to 
competition, are coming in. 

Individual producers no longer count. The 
nineteenth century saw them largely replaced 
by associations of individuals known as “cor- 
porations” or “companies,” which did busi- 
ness upon such a scale that individual pro- 
ducers were unable to compete. In process of 
time, the large fish ate the smaller; until now, 
in the twentieth century, we find the companies 
themselves being gobbled up by still larger 
aggregations of capital and labor in the form 
of “trusts,” or “combines,” which threaten 
to monopolize the sources of our wealth, and 
to extinguish competition altogether. 

Competition tends to bring down prices to 
the lowest point at which producers are willing 
to sell. Monopoly tends to raise them to the 
highest point at which people are able to buy. 
The few are obtaining a power of extortion 
over the many, and the possibilities of evil are 
very great. What to do with the trusts has 
become the great problem of the age. 

While local companies are subject to state 
governments, the trusts extend their field of 
operations beyond their jurisdiction, and 


only the National Government can reach them. 
Congress, howeyer, has jurisdiction only over 


inter-state commerce, and trade and commerce 
with foreign countries, so that it requires the 
coéperation of the National and state govern- 
ments fully to cope with the situation. 

The attitude of Congress, as shown by the 
Anti-Trust Act of July 2, 1890, and the Wilson 
Tariff Act of August 27, 1894, seems to be in 
harmony with the attitude of the state legis- 
latures in dealing with combines that are 
within their jurisdiction — they seek to get 
rid of monopolies altogether by declaring 
illegal all combinations that tend to destroy 
competition; and the courts have sustained 
them in this attitude. 

Now the thought occurs in this connection: 
Have these combinations no good points about 
them that should give us pause? Are they 
so wholly bad that capital punishment is 
necessary, and reformation quite out of the 
question? Are we wise in seeking to stamp 
them out as we would the plague? Do they 
constitute a diseased product of our time, or 
are they the result of a natural and healthy 
growth? 

The history of the past is strongly suggestive 
of a natural process of evolution, and man can- 
not combat a law of nature. The whole his- 
tory of the nineteenth century reveals a gradual 
and steady change in our methods of conduct- 
ing business, whereby large aggregates of cap- 
ital and an organized army of individuals 
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WHEN DOES PROFIT BECOME 


under a single control take the place of mul- 
titudes of small capitalists at war with one 
another, each competing with the others in his 
own interests, and in opposition to the interests 
of the others, and all at war with the public to 
make the most out of the people in their own 
selfish interests. 

Now it is noteworthy that, so far as the pro- 
ducers are concerned, combination means 
peace; competition, warfare. Competition 
means a mob, without organization, and weak 
for effective work; combination, an organized 
force, powerful and efficient. It is only neces- 
sary that this force should be controlled in the 
interests of the people as a whole in order to 
be beneficial in every way. 

May it not be possible that we are making 
a great mistake in deciding that all combina- 
tions in restraint of competition are necessarily 
injurious and should be declared illegal? 
Is not the remedy control rather than de- 
struction ? 

Let us look at the matter from a theoretical 
point of view, by considering a hypothetical 
case: 

Certain companies, in competition with one 
another, sell their products to the public at a 
certain price, and make a certain profit. 

After a while they find that, by combining 
themselves into one company, or “trust,” the 
expenses of production and distribution would 
be so much reduced that it would be possible 
for them to sell their products to the public 
at less price than before, and yet derive a 
greater profit themselves. 

Let them do so, and combine. Now who is 
injured by this destruction of competition? 
Not the public, who receive the goods at less 
price than formerly. Not the companies, who 
make a greater profit. And yet this is a com- 
bination in restraint of competition. By this 
very restraint of competition, both parties are 
benefited. Why, then, should such a com- 
bination be made unlawful? A combination 
that reduces the cost of production and dis- 
tribution is certainly beneficial in its essence. 
It constitutes a labor-saving device. 

Such a combination can hardly be con- 
sidered as hurtful to the public, even though 
it does not lower prices, but simply leaves them 
as before, for the increased profits that arise 
to the combines represent a natural reward for 
the introduction of improved machinery of 
production and distribution. 

It is not, then, until the prices are raised 
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above the level produced by competition that 
injury to the public begins to be the result. 
The evil arises when the public is forced to 
pay higher prices, in spite of the fact that the 
cost of production and distribution has been 
reduced. 

The combination in itself is a good thing, 
even though it tends to destroy competition and 
to create a monopoly, because it has reduced 
the cost of production and distribution. It 
only becomes hurtful when it becomes a mono- 
poly and raises the price to the public. It 
is potentially hurtful if it has the power to 
raise prices, even though it does not actually 
do so. 

The hurtful thing is not the combination 
itself, but its abuse of power to control the 
price paid by the public. The remedy, then, 
should be sought, not in the destruction of 
the combination, by declaring it unlawful, but 
in limiting the power of the combination to 
control prices. 

There should be some recognized relation 
between the cost of production and the amount 
of profit. A limit should be set to the amount 
of profit that can be made. Everything 
beyond an equitable return upon the capital 
invested should be treated as usury, and be 
forbidden by law. 

The exactions of money-lenders having been 
limited by law, why not the usury of the trusts 
and combines? 

Of course, difficult questions immediately 
arise: When does profit become usury? Where 
is the boundary line between legitimate profit 
and usury? If we make it too high, the public 
will suffer. If we make it too low, capital 
will be driven out of business. It is just here, 
however, that the efforts of Congress and the 
state legislatures can be most hopefully ap- 
plied. That usury in business does exist is 
undoubted; and it is just this feature connected 
with business combinations that makes them 
harmful to the public. The remedy at present 
adopted is to kill the usurer. Would it not 
be better to limit his exaction? 

In the brief for the United States prepared 
by Mr. J. C. McReynolds and Mr. Edwin P. 
Grosvenor, special assistants to the Attorney- 
General, in the case of the United States 
against the American Tobacco Company, this 
sentence occurred: “Congress was striking at 
an existing evil, the destruction of competition 
by powerful organizations, and the resulting 
oppression of the public.” 
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Now, “the destruction of competition by 
powerful organizations”’ seems to be inevitable. 
It is probably the most characteristic feature 
of the age in which we live; and it seems to re- 
present an advanced position in our civilization 
reached by a gradual process of evolution with 
which man cannot cope. From the earliest 
dawn of the nineteenth century up to the 
present time, there has been a continual ad- 
vance toward this position in spite of stren- 
uous opposition at every stage. However we 
may deplore the result, in our ignorance of 
the objects of nature in bringing it about, 
why should it not be wise in us to accept the 
situation, rather than wage a hopeless battle 
against nature itself? We may yet find 
ourselves in the position of the buffalo that 
tried to stop the advance of a moving railroad 
train by butting against it with his horns. 
Railroading advanced over the prairies, and 
where are the buffalo to-day? We cannot 
prevent the destruction of competition by pow- 
erful organizations. 

“The resulting oppression of the public,” 
however, is another matter, and we may hope- 
fully seek to remedy it by legislative enactment. 
Congress must control these powerful organ- 
izations so as to limit their extortions; or else 
the Government will be obliged to take possess- 
ion of them and run them in the interests of the 
public. There appears to be no half way. It 
is impracticable to kill them; and, even were it 
permitted, it would not be to the interests of the 
community to do so at the expense of return- 
ing to the old wasteful system of competitive 
warfare. 

To the producers, the combines have brought 
peace instead of war, by establishing among 
them a union of interests instead of opposition 
to one another. In the present stage of the 
evolution, however, the war continues to be 
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waged by the producers in more efficient form 
on account of their organization against the 
consumers, who constitute the bulk of the 
population of the United States. 

A glance backward over the history of the 
struggle will assure us that these great and 
powerful organizations have come to stay. 
Why, then, should not Congress and the state 
legislatures recognize the situation, arbitrate 
between the opposing forces, and disarm the 
aggressors by regulating and controlling the 
exactions of the trusts, and thus bring peace 
by a peaceful method? This surely would be 
a much safer policy than to attempt to pacify 
the country by the wholesale execution of the 
disturbers of the public peace. 

In conclusion, the following appear to be 
the only practicable methods of dealing with 
trusts: 

(1) Control, by suitable legislation, the 
amount of profit they can legally receive from 
the public; or 

(2) Buy them out, and have the Government 
run their business in the interests of the people 
so that the profits shall be reduced to the 
minimum consistent with running expenses. 
This has been the plan adopted with the 
Post Office business, and it means socialism to 
a greater or less extent. 

The former plan is in every way prefer- 
able; but, if we long neglect the opportunity 
we now have of establishing legislative con- 
trol over their exactions, the continued 
advance in power and influence possessed by 
these great corporations may ultimately compel 
the people, in self-defense, to adopt the 
alternative plan. 

The immediate problem is the problem of 
control. Destruction is out of the question; 
and Government ownership is a very doubt- 
ful remedy, to which there are many objections. 
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WO years ago, a young clergyman in 
Ohio received from an unknown 
correspondent in New York a letter 


invention. The 
The new 


describing a certain new 
description was full of enthusiasm. 


machine was to revolutionize the business of 
transcrihing, receiving telephone messages, 


and many other of the lesser functions of the 
business world. The letter described the 
stock of a company that was to manufacture 
this machine, and offered it at $10 per share. 
In the voluminous and beautiful literature that 
came with the letter, the histories of several 
famous inventions of the past were set forth. 
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It was especially impressed upon the mind of 
the reader that the people who had bought 
Bell Telephone stock at its beginning had made 
several thousand dollars for every dollar that 
they invested. 

The letter and documents interested the 
clergyman intensely. It happened that just 
at that time he had in his mind the matter of 
investing for two young girls a fund of $1,000, 
left to them at the death of their mother, 
a month before. He had been named as 
guardian. Particularly, he had been asked 
to look after that fund. He had been regret- 
ting that it was not larger, as it seemed barely 
sufficient to carry the two girls through the rest 
of their schooling. 

The letter opened a way. He sat down and 
wrote immediately, asking fuller particulars 
of the offer. A few days later, he received 
them. The factory, he learned, was being 
built. The agents of the company were busy 
booking advance orders for the machines, 
which were to be installed as soon as possible 
in two big New York insurance companies, 
two railroads, and a big traction-system office. 
The stock was going fast. The officers of the 
companies named had many of them sub- 
scribed. The thing was a “‘sure-enough suc- 
cess.” He was offered the privilege of buying 
the stock either outright or on small instalments. 

He made up his mind quickly, determined to 
get in before the stock was all gone into the 
hands of the greedy capitalists. He bought one 
hundred shares for cash with the fund of the 
two children. Then, since he had no con- 
siderable amount of money himself, he bought 
ten shares for his own account, paid the first 
little instalment down, and contracted to pay 
the rest of the price in monthly payments of a 
small amount per month. 

For two months, his mind was easy. Then 
he wrote to the secretary of the company in 
New York, asking the price at which he could 
sell a small amount of the stock owned by the 
girls. The letter that came back was glowing 
with enthusiasm, but contained the definite 
information that the stock had not been 
“listed” anywhere, because the company 
“desired to keep it out of the hands of specula- 
tors.” Therefore, it was not easy to sell it. 
The writer earnestly advised the clergyman not 
to sell at any price, as the holding of the stock 
meant a fortune some day. 

But hard necessity was an abiding guest in 
the clergyman’s study. Bills had to be paid 
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for the two young girls. He wrote to the 
company in New York some desperate letters, 
setting forth the facts. ‘The replies were non- 
committal. Finally, a clerk in the office in 
New York, moved by sheer pity, offered to buy 
ten of the shares at $7.50 per share. The 
clergyman sold. 

Only a month ago, he brought the whole affair 
to the attention of some of his friends. For 
sixteen months he had had in his own home 
none too well supplied with funds — the two 
orphans whose money he had invested. They 
go to the local school. He buys them clothes, 
gives them food, provides for them entirely. 
He has stopped the monthly payments on the 
stock he bought by instalments — stopped them 
a year and a half ago. 

One of his wardens, a lawyer, went over the 
papers in the case. He found that there was 
no resource. Into the contract of sale, no fraud 
had been permitted to enter. In the signed 
correspondence, not a single misstatement of 
fact was on record. Hopes, expectations, . 
prospects were painted in high colors— but a 
man has a legal right to be enthusiastic if he 
wants to, even in selling stock. A suit, the 
lawyer said, would only mean heavy loss. 
The only thing to do was to hold the stock and 
wait. He has been doing that ever since. In 
connection with the matter, he writes thus: 

“Perhaps, some day, it will be all right. In 
the meantime, I owe these two children a 
thousand dollars with interest. It may take 
half my lifetime, but I intend to pay it. Tell 
me when you find anything new about the 
company or these people who sold me the 
stock.” 

In one sense, this isan extreme case. Noone 
but a man bereft of his senses, one is inclined 
to say, would buy a stock of this character 
with money that is necessary for living expenses 
within a limited time. This particular clergy- 
man did it. He had always criticized Wall 
Street, had preached sermons against gambling, 
using the time-worn illustrations from the 
market-place. He would not have bought 
Government bonds for those two girls if he had 
had to buy them from a Wall Street house. 





‘Anything “listed” was anathema to him. 


His mind, in fact, was ready tilled for the sow- 
ing of the seeds that fell into it from the open 
hands of the pirates who caught him. 

The country is full of men like him. Aman 
who has promoted and sold the stocks of twenty- 
two mining companies, only two of which have 
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any value to-day, told me in January that he 
could find twenty thousand men and women 
before July who would buy the stock of a new 
Cobalt prospect from him. By his own record, 
they have one chance in eleven to get back a 
cent of the money that they put in. He is 
an exceptionally honest promoter. The usual 
ratio is about one chance in two hundred. 

It does not always follow, because the 
methods used in selling a stock representing a 
new invention are reprehensible, that the in- 
vention itself is worthless.) The machine 
represented by the stock referred to in this 
story is a good machine. The value of the 
wireless telegraph and telephone cannot be 
measured except by its service in such episodes 
as the wreck of the Republic; but the sale of 
wireless stocks in this country was a disgrace 
to civilization. 

The Stock Exchange has its frauds and its 
pitfalls. Even the bond market, undoubtedly 
the cleanest and most honest investment 
market in the world, is not wholly free of this 
vice of swindling. The delinquents, however, 
are soon suspected by their neighbors. One 
such bond dealer, a big house, has _ been 
branded for two years because it loaned its 
name to the selling of bonds that it knew were 
risky beyond the recognized limit. 

But the real frauds that are perpetrated upon 
the innocent and the poor are not put through 
the big markets of Wall Street. Even the curb 
market, with its queer collection of “cats and 
dogs,” interspersed with high-class industrials 
and bonds, is hardly anything more than a 
machine for turning over and over these 
securities in the hands of rich men. The so- 
called ‘‘ bucket-shops” are only gambling dives; 
but they do not habitually sell worthless stocks 
for cash to innocent people. Only the margin 
trader loses his little roll of money to the bucket- 
shop. And not one in ten thousand of the 
small trustees, the little people, of the country 
will ever trade on margins, either in a bucket- 
shop or anywhere else. 

Few Stock-Exchange houses will accept any 
account for less than one hundred shares on 
margin. ‘They will do it for steady customers, 
but anyone who thinks he can go down into 
Wall Street, go into a Stock-Exchange house, 
put up a hundred dollars, and ‘“‘take a flier” 
in ten shares of any stock on the list had better 
try it. A smiling clerk will come to him and 


explain that “‘our house” does not accept that 
sort of account. 


He will decline to name 
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any Stock-Exchange house that will take the 
account. There are a few, but the intending 
gambler will have to find them for himself. 

The real vampires of the financial world carry 
on their trade outside the recognized market- 
place. The most desperate gambler on the 
floor of the Exchange despises them. He 
argues that his trading does no harm to anyone 
except himself and his co-laborers. He looks 
with honest scorn upon the man who will sell a 
hundred dollars’ worth of valueless mining 
stock to a woman or a child. He considers 
him on a level with the pickpocket. 

The time will come when a regular “‘black- 
list” of so-called bankers and brokers will be 
available to the hand of every man who is asked 
to buy anything in the nature of a stock or bond. 
It will be slow in coming. England, with her 
several hundreds of years of experience, has 
not yet reached the millennium, and will not for 
a long time to come. Yet her laws are strong 
enough to reach with a hand of iron any such 
open swindle as the one that caught the young 
clergyman whose story is told here. We can 
learn a little from England, much from France 
and Belgium, and something from Germany. 
When the voice of the people demands that we 
clean house, we shall set to work to learn the 
way. 

In the meantime, it is the same old lesson, 
taught in the same old way. The South Sea 
Bubble taught nothing else but this, and every 
fraud exposed in this country or in England 
merely reiterates the lesson. If ‘you buy 
unknown securities from unknown men, you 
are riding for a fall. 

There is no other asset in the financial world 
that measures with a goodly name. Great 
banking-houses have sprung .up, backed by 
millions of money, fortified by strong connec- 
tions in the social world, even allied by blood 
or friendship with great insurance companies 
and other mighty buyers. Time and again, 
the most promising of banking-houses have 
gone down, been broken up, been scattered into 
half a dozen houses, merely because the first 
few years of their history failed to gain for them 
the power of aclean name. Perhaps, in many 
instances, it was bad luck. More than one 
house loses its reputation in every panic. The 
bankruptcy of the Gould railroads last year 
tore the reputation of more than one great 
banking-house to shreds. They were not 
responsible for the bankruptcy. But they 
had sold the bonds upon which default was 
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necessary. Their best customers owned those 
bonds. A condition like that creates a rift 
between banker and client that never can be 
mended. 

If you find an old banking-house with a 
good name, be very sure it earned that reputa- 
tion by the hardest kind of work, the most 
painstaking honesty, the most vigilant watch- 
fulness. Be very sure, moreover, that it will 
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not sell that good name for any sum of money. 
What you buy from it, its heads believe to be 
good. If they did not believe it, they would 
not sell it to their clients. even though in the 
selling they made a fortune. 

This is the real cue to the innocent buyer of 
securities. He who follows it will never be in 
the position of the young clergyman of Ohio. 

C. MK; 


HOW THE STATES SAFEGUARD 
INSURANCE 


15, 1908, 435 bills were introduced in 

the various legislatures of this country 
and Canada that directly or indirectly affected 
casualty insurance. Of these, eighty-eight 
became laws. This is a year’s grist of insurance 
legislation in one branch of insurance only — 
with the two bigger branches, life and fire, not 
heard from. 

Out of this list of bills, fifteen were fought 
by the surety companies. ‘Two of these were 
made into laws. Neither of them is important. 
The other eighty-six bills enacted were not 
opposed by the companies, and may be pre- 
sumed to be not at all inimical to the interests 
of the insurance people. The executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters finds in these facts much encour- 
agement, translating them to mean that the 
flood of bills, while it does not seem to abate, 
really carries little threat to the business inter- 
ests of the companies affected. 

These figures demonstrate, to some extent, 
the care that the various states are giving to 
making insurance safe. That this is the real 
object may be taken for granted. Some of the 
bills were introduced for spite; some to increase 
state revenues; some to make patronage and 
profitable employment for committees of 
investigation; at least one to make a market for 
local municipal bonds by forcing the com- 
panies tobuy them. Yet faith in human nature 
forces the observer to the conclusion that, of 
435 bills introduced, the majority truly aimed 
at honest ends. 


[ THE twelve months that ended October 


Yet, in the face of this great mass of legis- | 


lation all over the country, the policy-holder 
is entitled to ask himself the question: ‘“‘Is my 





policy safe?”? And he is asking it. Moreover, 
there is logical reason for his uncertainty. 
Mere multitude of bills is no safeguard at all. 

The fact of the matter is that the flood of bills 
has hardly been more tremendous than the flood 
of new insurance companies. Ever since the 
insurance investigation, new companies have 
sprung up by the score all over the country, 
offering insurance at prices that make them at 
once favored competitors of the old concerns. 
This is particularly true of life insurance, of 
course, but it is not confined to life insurance. 
The truth seems to be, judging solely from com- 
ment and statistics furnished by history, that 
at least three out of five of these new companies 
are doomed to failure. 

More than this, dozens of so-called insurance 
companies are doing a prosperous business in 
the various states, under state laws, that are 
little better than open swindles. The state 
departments are confessedly powerless to cope 
with them. The legislation is on the books 
of the state, but the officials have not the power 
to collect the proper evidence and proceed 
against the frauds. On this point, the president 
of one of the big, successful casualty com- 
panies writes to THE WorRLD’s Work: 

“To my own mind, the principal grievance that 
is at all widespread with reference to the conduct 
of the Insurance Departments of the various states 
at this time is their apparent unwillingness to take 
positive action with reference to the great many 
irresponsible concerns which exploit the less 
intelligent (and sometimes even the more intelli- 
gent) portion of the public. I believe these could 
be forced to quit operations, if the commissioners 
would use, with reference to them, the large degree 
of initiative and of discretionary power which the 
law confers upon them. 
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‘“T have, in my official capacity as president of 
this company, called the attention of several 
insurance commissioners during the past two or 
three years to such instances, giving sufficient 
data to justify action, and have, I am sorry to say, 
in every case been told by the commissioner that I 
would have to make specific charges and be pre- 
pared to prove them before he could take up the 
case. 

“Tt does not seem to me that the president of a 
company should be forced into that position. His 
own time is fully occupied with the immediate 
affairs of his company; besides which it is not a 
pleasant thing, and sometimes is a hurtful thing, 
for a company to make itself conspicuous in that 
way. 

“On the other hand, the state insurance com- 
missioner or superintendent is the legally con- 
stituted police authority of the state, so far as insur- 
ance matters are concerned, and it would seem that 
he is as fully bound to take all the necessary action 
in such cases as an ordinary patrolman would be 
bound to respond to a cry for help, or to investigate 
suspicious circumstances to which his attention 
might be called by a citizen, without taking the 
citizen along with him and making him do the 
policeman’s work.” 

The machinery, in most states, intended to 
safeguard the buyer of an insurance policy, 
has so far lamentably failed in one of its most 
important functions — namely, the discovery 
and punishment of fraudulent, dangerous, or 
unfair companies. 

The danger is clear enough. It was pointed 
out in unmistakable terms in the report of the 
British parliamentary committee which investi- 
gated the world of insurance in 1844; and it has 
formed the text of a thousand books and 
articles from that day to this. Noman who has 
studied the science of insurance can fail to 
detect the most glaring signs of rottenness in an 
insurance company. Yet the states do little to 
weed out the offenders. In some states, it is 
almost necessary for a company to fall into 
bankruptcy before real action is taken. ‘Then 
it is too late, for the money of the trusting 
policy-holder is gone, usually into the pockets 
of the men who ran the company. 

The law in nearly every state is quite suf- 
ficient. No man needs to own an insurance 
policy, either life, fire, or casualty, without 
knowing what sort of a company he isin. The 
companies are required by law to make an 
annual statement of their condition. ‘That 
statement, read by a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence, will tell whether or not the company is 
solvent, whether or not it is worthy of con- 
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fidence. Every Connecticut or New York 
company, for instance, publishes a full list 
of all its investments. It shows exactly what 
it has to balance against the amount of 
insurance in force. 

This doctrine of publicity is no new thing. 
It came from England, where it is practically 
the one great safeguard surrounding insurance. 
In Germany, the government goes much 
further, and practically administers the com- 
panies. In Britain, the officials have a good 
deal of freedom of action; but they must let 
the public know all about that action. Theo- 
retically, the same holds good ‘in this country. 
In some states, notably Texas, where the 
legislature has undertaken to dictate what 
securities shall be bought by the companies, and 
to force investment in local bonds, the swing 
of policy seems to be toward the German 
method. 

Inasmuch as this publicity is necessary, 
every man who buys an insurance policy should 
make at least a slight investigation of the facts 
for himself before investing. He is a foolish 
man who buys blindly into some company of 
which he knows nothing, merely because he 
happens to be interviewed by a bright and 
interesting agent, or because he likes the sound 
of the company’s name, or is pleased by its 
prospectus, or lured by its low rates. He 
belongs to the class that buys mining stock on 
the strength of a jingling advertisement, or 
town lots in a western city whose name he 
never heard. That he is a representative of 
a very large class may be inferred from the 
fact that many insurance companies do a 
thriving business in this country on the 
strength of their ability to place attractive 
reading matter in the hands of versatile 
agents. 

Perhaps the biggest question in connection 
with the legislation about insurance in the 
various states is the question of taxation. It is 
more or less academic, so far as it has been 
brought to the front as yet; but it is vital 
enough to the matter of security for policy- 
holders. The facts appear to be that the 
usual method of taxing a company on the 
premiums that it collects is hardly a fair system 
of taxation. For one thing, it varies largely in 
the various states. New York, for instance, 
takes as taxes $1 out of every $100 collected as 
premiums by its insurance companies from 


‘the people of New York; Ohio takes $2.50; 


Minnesota $2.00; and every other state except 
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Nevada collects a percentage varying from $1.00 
to $2.50 for every $100 of premiums. 

In addition, the companies pay all sorts of 
taxes, personal-property, real-estate, municipal- 
premium taxes, heavy license fees for agents, 
direct license fees to the state — all of which 
combine to pile up an immense total of charges 
year by year. In the State of Florida, the total 
taxes of all sorts paid by 37 casualty companies 
totalled $6.36 for every $100 of premiums 
collected by these companies in 1906. 

. This is a question that, sooner or later, 
the public must settle. For it is the public’s 
money that pays these taxes. ‘They come out 
of the pocket of the policy-holder. He pays 
more for his insurance in order that the com- 
panies may pay the taxes. In many states 
—of which Ohio is a glaring example — the 
taxes from insurance run the insurance depart- 
ment and leave a goodly profit year by year. 
Quite clearly, that is a way of taxing the man 
who carries insurance, so that he who does 
not insure will not have to pay taxes at quite 
so high a rate on his property. The tax 
falls upon the thrifty — the man who denies 
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himself in order to protect himself and his 
family — to shield the non-thrifty. 

The man who holds a policy in an insur- 
ance company, whether life, fire, or casualty, 
may get some profit from finding out how his 
particular state levies taxes on the companies. 
It is worth looking into. I do not think that 
it vitally affects the strength or solvency of 
the company, for you pay it yourself. It con- 
cerns you as an individual and as a citizen. 

The facts, then, about legislation and 
insurance may be briefly summarized: 

The necessity for publication of facts and 
figures by all insurance companies gives the 
policy-holder ample opportunity to know what 
he is buying. The laws have made it unneces- 
sary for any man to buy foolishly. 

The state insurance departments, with few 
exceptions, are honest; but they lack initiative 
in seeking out and punishing or penalizing 
improper forms of insurance 

The laws governing taxation and restrictions 
of investment by insurance companies need 
broadening. The danger is rather of too many 
laws than of too few. 
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HOW THE 


AVERAGE HUMAN LIFE HAS BEEN LENGTHENED FROM 


TWENTY TO FIFTY YEARS— WELL PEOPLE AS A NATIONAL ASSET 


BY 
FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN 


7 i VEN years ago, a university professor 
with a fine future before him found 
himself facing possible death through 

tuberculosis at the very outset of his career. 

He gave up his professional work for the time 

and applied himself exclusively to the business 

of getting well. He sought out the very latest 
methods for the treatment of the malady, and 
put them into practice with rare conscientious- 
ness. Before very long, he found himself out 
of danger but still lacking in the endurance 
necessary for the performance of his duties. 

But life was of no value to him without work, 

and so he set about getting back his working 

power as systematically as he had before set 
about saving his life. 

But this, he found, was not such a simple 





matter as merely curing himself of consumption. 
It involved an exhaustive study of the whole 
subject of hygiene. However, he went into it. 
He investigated the subjects of diet and exercise, 
bathing, rest—all the themes of hygienic 
science, and all in relation to their effect upon 
working power — and he religiously applied 
everything that he learned. The result was 
that in time he achieved an endurance that 
more than doubled the working capacity of 
his best days; but he did more. He made 
certain discoveries of the very highest value to 
his work. 

The professor was a political economist. 
Therefore anything that had a bearing upon the 
question of man’s output of work was of impor- 
tance to him. Through his studies, he had 








come to the conclusion that, by the deliberate 
application of the known facts of hygiene and 
sanitary science, mankind could more than 
double its working capacity, add something 
like fifteen years to human life, and save 
billions of dollars from loss through preventable 
disease. 

This discovery changed the professor from 
a student of books to a student of life. Laying 
aside all his preconceptions in favor of accepted 
theories, he set himself to examine with open 
mind the claims of new and unrecognized ways 
of attaining human efficiency. He made a 
test of the ‘‘nature cure” method — then so 
largely in the hands of quacks as to have 
incurred the almost unqualified condemnation 
of the medical profession— and he turned 
around and told the doctors that, if they did not 
swiftly adopt these therapeutic agencies — air, 
water, sun, electricity, exercise, massage, etc., 
—they would find themselves, and justly, 
without patients. He investigated Mr. Horace 
Fletcher’s claims for the benefits of “‘complete”’ 
mastication, and subsequently published a 
number of articles and pamphlets declaring 
that ‘“‘Fletcherism’” undoubtedly did increase 
working efficiency, while at the same time 
decreasing the consumption of food. He 
examined Professor Russell H. Chittenden’s 
contention that endurance and working power 
were increased by a lowering of the intake of 
food, particularly of foods of a “‘high proteid”’ 
or tissue-building character, such as meat, 
fish, eggs, milk, milk products, and the legumes 
— peas, beans, and lentils. He even included 
the ‘‘mind cure” movement in his investiga- 
tions; and his conclusion was that optimism, 
cheerfulness, and freedom from worry were 
indispensable factors in the maintenance of 
health. 

But he did more than investigate and 
announce results. He plunged into active 
work for the dissemination of popular infor- 
mation in regard to health and hygiene, and for 
the establishment of better means for the appli- 
cation of sanitary science. He helped to 
organize and accepted the chairmanship of the 
Committee of One Hundred, which the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science called into being to secure a National 
Department of Health. He helped to organize 
the American Health League. And every year 
he gave a course of popular lectures to the boys 
of his university. In all this, his slogan was 
that man is the master and not the victim of his 
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fate, and that, by conscious application of the 
knowledge and machinery that he already has, 
he can lengthen his life, double his working 
power, and practically free himself from disease. 

This man is Professor Irving Fisher, head 
of the Department of Political Economy at 
Yale — and it is to him that President Roose- 
velt has entrusted the task of making a report 
on national vitality to the Commission for the 
Conservation of Natural Resources. This 
report is now ready. 

It should be productive of practical results. 
The document not only declares that man need 
no longer remain the prey of inefficiency, dis- 
ease, and premature death — and that through 
all recorded history he has been gaining greater 
and greater control over these things — but 
it points out specific methods for securing at a 
bound an improvement equal to the achieve- 
ments of all the centuries that have gone before. 

Professor Fisher’s political economy is cer- 
tainly no “dismal science.” He shows that, 
right down through the ages, man’s life has 
been lengthening and his rate of mortality and 
disease decreasing. He asserts that the old 
doctrine that sickness and death must go on 
forever, claiming relatively the same toll year 
after year, is outworn and must be discarded. 
On the contrary, he says, both the length and 
the strength of man’s life are dependent upon 
definitive conditions, and these conditions are 
within the power of man to control. 

In the sixteenth century, the average length 
of human life in European countries was 
between eighteen and twenty years. To-day, 
it is between forty and fifty years. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when hygiene and sanitary science had not yet 
been ‘born, the rate of increase was about four 
years per century. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century, when those sciences 
were taking their first uncertain steps, the rate 
of increase was extended to nine years per 
century. During the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, when they had attained a fairly 
robust growth, the rate of increase practically 
doubled. At the present time, in Germany, 
where hygiene and sanitation have been highly 
developed and wisely applied, the rate of 
increase is twenty-seven years per century; 
while in India, where practically nothing has 
been done along these lines, there has been no 
increase at all. 

And, as man’s life has lengthened, his death- 
rate has fallen. In the seventeenth century, 





















the mortality-rate of London was 50 persons 
per 1,000 of population. To-day, it is 15 per 
1,000 of population. Within a century, Vienna 
has reduced its death-rate from 60 to 23 per 
1,000 of population. In the year 1700, the 
mortality-rate of Boston was 34 per 1,000. 
To-day, it is 19. Within a century, London, 
Berlin, and Munich have all cut their death- 
rates about in half. 

And there are other figures — all tending to 
demonstrate that, just exactly in proportion to 
the extent and thoroughness with which hygiene 
and sanitation have been applied, men’s lives 
have lengthened and become more secure from 
disease. 

In Sweden, the home of the famous Ling 
system of gymnastics, where physical training 
forms a part of the education of every child, 
the average length of life is 50 years for men and 
53 for women — the highest in the world. 
In India, where hygiene and sanitation are 
unknown or unapplied, it is 23 for men and 24 
for women — the lowest in the world. In the 
United States, where a growing appreciation 
of the value of these sciences contends with the 
nerve-destroying pace of the strenuous life, 
the average lifetime is 44 for men and 46 for 
women. As might be expected, the death-rate 
is lowest in the Scandinavian countries, only 
13.5 to 14.4 per 1,000 of population; and 
highest in India, 42.3 per 1,000 of population; 
with the United States holding the relatively 
high position of 16.5. 

Furthermore, it is shown that the mortality- 
rate is high in the cities, low in the country; 
high for the poor, low for the rich; high for the 
black, low for the white; high for laborers, low 
for professionals—in short, high wherever 
conditions of life are bad, and low wherever 
conditions of life are good. 

And disease as well as mortality is decreasing. 
The grim plagues that used to stalk through 
the medieval cities, mowing down thousands 
at a stroke, areno more. Yellow fever, which 
in 1793 carried off one-tenth of the population 
of Philadelphia within six and a half weeks, is 
practically banished from the country. Small- 
pox, that used to claim a periodical tribute of 
deaths reaching up into the tens of thousands, 
has practically disappeared wherever vaccina- 
tion has been introduced. And every other 
epidemic disease is decreasing year by year. 

The conclusion is inevitable. If advances 
such as this have been made by the haphazard, 
unorganized application of the little knowledge 
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of the past, what may not be accomplished by 
a widespread and systematic application of the 
rich and specialized knowledge of the present ? 
Cleanliness alone, says Professor Fisher — 
clean air, clean streets, clean water, clean milk, 
clean food — will come near to wiping out the 
diseases that now claim the greatest tribute of 
deaths. In terms of money, he estimates that 
the United States could save annually at least 
one billion dollars now lost through deaths that 
need not occur, and at least half a billion dollars 
through sickness that could easily be pre- 
vented. And this does not take into considera- 
tion the incalculable sums that are now lost to 
the nation through preventable minor ailments 
and undue fatigue—a drain upon national 





‘resources that is probably several times 
greater than the economic loss through 


acute disease. 

These figures represent the conservative 
estimate of a conservative political economist. 
Professor Fisher believes they might easily be 
several times greater. The annual loss through 
tuberculosis alone, in actual earnings, in 
potential earnings cut off by death, and in 
expenses of sickness and death, amounts in the 
United States to a billion dollars annually. 
The annual cost of typhoid is estimated at 
three hundred and fifty million dollars, and 
that of malaria at one hundred million dollars. 
It is said that the hook-worm disease, the chief 
source of economic waste to the South, mulcts 
South Carolina annually of thirty million 
dollars. 

All this can be prevented. What has already 
been done proves it. ‘The mortality-rate from 
tuberculosis has been falling steadily ever since 
the campaign against it was inaugurated. The 
typhoid mortality in Munich fell from 291 
per 100,000 of population, in 1856, to 100 per 
100,000 of population in 1887: a reduction 
of 97 per cent. obtained when the old cess- 
pools were filled up and pure water was 
brought to the city from a distance. In 
Lawrence, Mass., the introduction of a water- 
filter reduced the number of typhoid deaths 
from 105, in 1892, to 22 in 1896. The number 
of cases of typhoid on record in Pittsburg in 
October of 1907 was 638. During the ensuing 
year, the new filtering plant was put into 
operation. ‘The number of cases on record in 
October of 1908 was 96. And Professor Fisher 
says that, with the assistance of Mr. Scott 
McNutt, he has recently proved the correctness 
of Hazen’s theorem: that for every life saved 
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from typhoid, two or three lives are saved from 
other causes. It is estimated that the hook- 
worm disease could be wiped out in the South 
forever through the expenditure of between one 
and two million dollars. It has been wiped out 
of Porto Rico at a cost of about fifty cents for 
each person cured. In ten years, England has 
more than regained the sum spent in fifteen 
years on sanitary improvements, although that 
expenditure has amounted to forty-two million 
dollars annually. General Leonard Wood 
has said that the discovery of the mosquito as 
the carrier of the yellow-fever germ is saving 
more lives annually than were lost in the 
Spanish-American War, and that it is protecting 
the commercial interests of the world from 


annual losses exceeding the whole cost of that - 


war. An actuary of a certain life-insurance 
company has estimated that, if all the insurance 
companies banded together and spent two 
hundred thousand dollars a year on health 
ptopaganda, they would save annually eight 
times that amount. ; 

In Havana, the systematic application of 
hygiene and sanitation has turned a death- 
trap into a healthful city. One hundred years 
ago, the Havana death-rate, in years without 
yellow fever, averaged 54 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion; in. yellow-fever years, it was frequently 
double that figure; and, during the years of 
Weyler’s concentration methods, it rose to 
about g1. It now ranges between 20 and 24. 
The Panama records tell the same story. 
The death-rate under the French, in 1887, ran 
to more than rIoo per 1,000 of population. 
Under the Americans, in 1907, it was less than 
34 per 1,000. 

This is merely by way of indicating possibili- 
ties. Professor Fisher shows clearly enough 
that there is still a great deal to be done, and 
he gives other figures to show the reckless 
waste that is going on. He estimates that 
there are in the United States constantly a 
minimum of three million sick persons, and 
that each individual inhabitant of the United 
States loses through such sickness something 
like thirteen days every year of his life. But 
this is only serious sickness — the kind that 
sends a man to his bed and keeps him there, 
incapacitated for work, for weeks or months. 
It does not take into consideration the slight 
indispositions — the colds, the headaches, the 
indigestions, etc., that merely keep a man away 
from his desk for a few days and cost him a 
couple of prescriptions; nor yet the unneces- 


sary fatigue that impairs the working capacity, 
and makes us exceptionally liable to mistakes. 
But all this constitutes, in the mass, an eco- 
nomic waste that may easily assume greater 
proportions than the waste through serious 
illness, because these things affect more people 
more of the time. The cost of them, added to 
Professor Fisher’s figures, would probably 
bring the estimate up to the calculation made 
by Dr. Charles A. L. Reed of Cincinnati. 
He asserts that every seven years we waste 
enough to pay for the Panama canal, to dupli- 
cate the Army and Navy, to deepen the inland 
waterways, to double our shipping and com- 
merce, to pay our national debt, to abolish 
taxes, and to put a billion-dollar surplus in the 
national treasury. 

And now what can be done to abolish this 
waste of human health and strength? A part 
of the work is for society to do, and a part for 
the individual; and that the work of both 
society and the individual must concern itself 
with heredity as well as with hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Although it is true, Professor Fisher says, 
that we cannot begin life by choosing our 
grandparents, both individuals and com- 
munities can start now to create a healthy 
public sentiment against the marriage of 
persons flagrantly unfit for parentage. He 
asserts that, just as public opinion, in the 
interests of the race, has made unthinkable the 
marriage of near relatives, it can and must create 
a sentiment against the marriage of persons 
likely to hand on a blight to their children. 
And where the perpetuation of the unfit cannot 
be checked by public opinion, Professor Fisher 
thinks that it should be stopped by law. 
Already a number of states — notably Indiana, 
Connecticut, and Michigan — have enacted 
legislation of this character, and Professor 
Fisher believes that the time will come when the 
race will submit as gracefully to restrictions 
upon its right to propagate the unfit as it has 
already submitted to restrictions upon its right 
to rob and kill. It is estimated that, in 
seventy-five years, the twelve hundred or 
more descendants of the founder of the celebra- 
brated Jukes family cost the state no less than 
one million three hundred thousand dollars. 
From degenerate stock of this kind, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that society protect itself if its 
hygienic and sanitary measures are to prove 
effective. All the hygiene and sanitation in the 
world will not avail if society is required to 



























cope with a constant influx from degenerate 
stock. 

In the social work of applying the laws of 
hygiene and sanitation, municipal, state, and 
national governments must all take a hand. 
Each has a different function to perform. 
To the municipality falls the task of providing 
for its citizens clean air, clean water, clean 
food, clean streets, clean houses, and protection 
from infectious disease. This implies abolition 
of the smoke nuisance, the closing of sewers, 
prompt removal of garbage, adequate cleaning 
of streets, enforcement of ordinances against 
spitting, maintenance of an absolutely pure 
water-supply, inspection of meat, milk, and 
other foods, enactment and enforcement of 
strict building laws, publication and isolation of 
infectious disease, support of bacteriological 
laboratories, distribution and administration 
of anti-toxin and vaccine, free medical service, 
and, above all, regular inspection and free 
treatment for the children in the public 
schools. 

To the state falls the duty of seeing that the 
vital resources of the nation are not sapped 
at the root through child labor and the indus- 
trial employment of prospective and nursing 
mothers, or wasted by the subjection of its 
adult citizens to unphysiological hours of 
labor or conditions in mine, shop, or factory. 

The function of the national governments is 
to prevent the importation of disease, through 
strict quarantine at all ports of entry, and 
the transfer of disease from one state to another, 
through strict supervision of all inter-state 
carriers; to disseminate information on every 
point pertaining to the vitality of the people; 
and to collect and tabulate vital statistics — 
a most important branch of the work of con- 
servation which is at present sadly neglected. 

With the forces of government must codper- 
ate certain other agencies designated by Pro- 
fessor Fisher as “semi-public.” .The great 
institutions of research, where the epoch- 
making discoveries are made and perfected, 
must become more numerous and more 
accessible to poor students. The medical 
profession must abandon its old narrow code 
of ethics as well as its old timorous conserva- 
tism, and open its mind to the vast utility of the 
new therapeutic measures — originating chiefly 
outside the profession, and now, largely through 
the fault of the profession, left to a great extent 
in the hands of quacks. The use of drugs must 
be supplanted more and more by the use of 
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“physiological” therapeutic agencies — air, 
water, light, massage, exercise, medical gym- 
nastics, and electricity — and by the use of 
mental suggestion. Physicians must become 
models for their patients — that is to say, they 
must practise rigorously what they preach. 
Hospitals, instead of being mere institutions for 
the treatment of disease, must become centres 
for the radiation of health. Schools must turn 
out graduates of healthy body as well as of sane 
mind. Churches must contribute to this move- 
ment the tremendous impetus of spiritual heal- 
ing. Industries must become agencies for the 
upbuilding instead of the breaking down of their 
employees. 

As for the individual, his duty is to keep him- 
self well — that is to say, in condition for per- 
forming his part of the work of the world. He 
must come to look upon his physical organism 
as a tool, and to realize that upon the state of 
this tool. depends the quantity and the quality 
of the work that he can do with hand or brain. 
As a social asset — and it is in this aspect that 
we are now considering him — a man is valu- 
able precisely in proportion to the quantity 
and the quality of the work that he can do. 
Therefore, as a part of the social organism, it is 
a man’s duty to keep himself in the highest 
possible state of working efficiency. 

How to do this, Professor Fisher indicates 
in two words: “avoid poisons”’ — poisoned air, 
poisoned water, poisoned food, poisonous 
thoughts, poisonous emotions, and just plain 
poisons like alcohol, tobacco, and drugs. 
Breathe deeply of pure air, eat abstemiously 
of foods demanded by appetite. Exercise for 
the delight of physical expression, not to win 
a game or because you think you ought to — 
and exercise the intellect and the emotions as 
well as the muscles. Wear as few clothes as 
possible, and these of porous materials, so dis- 
posed as not to weigh heavily upon, constrict, or 
destroy the balance of the body. Bathe fre- 
quently enough to keep the skin in condition 
for performing its eliminative functions. Keep 
cheerful. Don’t worry. 

This is the contribution that the individual 
must make to-the great undertaking of con- 
serving our national resources. But the good of 
the whole is the good of the part — and what 
Professor Fisher makes very clear is that the 
man who does these things will not only be 
making his country greater and richer but will 
also be laying up a great treasure for himself 
and his descendants forever. 





WHERE THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY AND REVILLON FRERES COMPETE FOR FURS 
The trading-posts extend from Labrador to the one Mountains, and north almost to the Arctic Ocean 
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ON THE FRONTIER OF THE FUR 
COUNTRY 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY AND REVILLON FRERES OVER THE 
CANADIAN TRADE IN PELTS IN A COUNTRY FOREVER IMPASSABLE TO RAILROADS 


AGNES C. LAUT 


N THE Northern fur trade of to-day, the 
same dauntless audacity and romantic 
adventure prevail that made the rivalry 

among the big companies in the past one of the 
most picturesque pages in American history: 
the intrigues between The Hudson Bay 
Company and the Nor’ Westers; the clashes 
between Ashley’s men from the Missouri and 
McLoughlin’s brigades from the Columbia. 
The same game is being played in the North 
to-day with more refined and cunning methods. 

Up to fifteen years ago, the fur trade of the 
Canadian Northwest was practically in the 
hands of The Company —up North, they 


emphasize the ‘“The” which means the Hudson 
Bay Company, the King and the Commons; 
“H. B. C., here before Christ.”” There were, 
besides, merely a half-dozen free traders who 
led a precarious existence, scoring big gains one 
year when muskrat or marten were plentiful, 
and the next season, perhaps, finding their 
profits wiped out by having advanced credit 
to the Indians, who failed of the hunt or carried 
their furs to The Company. Outside Winni- 
peg and St. Paul, there was scarcely an inde- 
pendent buyer in the field. A Chicago or St. 
Louis house might send a buyer up to Edmon- 
ton or Athabasca for a season; but, somehow 
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or other, the buyer would fail to make good, or 
find himself “scooped.” Small free traders 
who never went in debt for the advance to the 
Indians succeeded in keeping alive, but the 
number could be counted on one hand. Then 
came a rival on the field as powerful as The 
Hudson Bay itself. As no official directors of 
either company could possibly have been aware 
of the part played by their underlings, the story 
may surely be told without offense to either side. 

The fur trade had been open to all comers 
from the time The Hudson Bay relinquished 
its charter, nearly forty years ago; but The 
Company had taken good care that there 
should not be many newcomers, particularly 
in the remote regions where settlement could 
never comé and where furs are best. About 
eight years ago, when summer had passed, up 
at Moose Factory on James Bay, and The 
Company ships had come and gone, and the 
little fur post was settling down to the drowsy 
routine of seven months of hibernating — at 
this very tail ofthe season, a ship was reported 
heading for harbor. ‘The only ships that come 
to the south erid of Hudson Bay are The Com- 
pany ships, a Wery occasional whaler, and, once 
in ten years,*perhaps, a government survey 
boat. The newcomer was none of these. 
The ship heading south at this late season be- 
longed to the great Paris house of Revillon 
Fréres, come to prospect chances for buying 
furs. How such news travels at these back 
of beyond places, where there is neither tele- 
graph nor printed word, I can explain only in 
the fur trader’s own language, ‘moccasin 
telegram”; and moccasin telegram brought 
indisputable word that the ship of a big rival 
company had invaded the Bay. Up on the 
Bay, you must remember, The Company 
men have been in charge for forty years, from 
the days of the monopoly, when a rival was a 
law-breaker to be fought and expelled. There 
was no way to obtain instructions from the 
directors of The Company what course to take; 
and the Moose Factory man was not going to 
run any risk of letting rivals gain a foothold. 
Whether he cut harbor buoys and put out bea- 
con lamps, as they used to of old, I was unable 
to learn. Probably he did not. What with 
equinoctial gales, sand-bars, and ice-jam at 
the south end of James Bay, The Company 
man no doubt thought he could afford to let 
events take their natural course, and call it 
Providence. Every three years, on an average, 
The Company loses a ship in this part of the 
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Bay. Four years ago, a ship with three hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of furs went down. 
The very next year, another ship was caught 
in the ice-jam, but the cargo was saved; and, 
in 1908, a cargo worth almost half a million 
went to bottom. Anyway, right opposite the 
harbor, the Revillons’ ship crumpled up like 
a smashed egg-shell, and the crew of a score or 
more scrambled ashore, destitute of everything 
but the garments on their backs and the money 
on their persons. Here was as pretty a 
dilemma as ever occurred in the days of the old 
fur fights — passengers and crew wrecked 
three thousand miles from home at the door of 
an implacable rival. Winter was closing in 
and they had neither food, fire, nor covering, 
and they were more than a thousand miles from 
help overland, and never an Indian to guide 
them out. 

As for The Hudson Bay man, he did not 
exactly slam the door in their faces. That 
isn’t the way of The Company. He simply 
had not any provisions for sale. The castaways 
offered double price, treble price, a hundred 
fold, any price for food and a man to guide 
them out. The Company could not spare any 
provisions; and, as for a guide, the best of the 
guides had already scattered to the winter hunt; 
and there was something, too, to be said in 
favor of The Company. Not a season passes 
at any of these remote posts but provisions 
run short, or close to the margin of short, 
before spring. I read journals of The Com- 
pany at Cumberland House for the twenty years 
from 1850 to 1870; and, in all those years, not 


“a season passed but by spring the traders were 


down to rations of one meal a day. The 
Moose Factory man refused point blank to sell 
a single pound of food to the Revillons; and, 
when words grew hot, coolly told them they 
had brought the misfortune on themselvés by 
invading the Bay. Money did not avail with 
the few Indians still about; for money was not 
used in trade. The infuriated rivals went 
across to the English church mission, then in 
charge of the present Bishop of Prince Albert 
— Newnham. The clergyman threw wide 
open the doors of his small mission and wel- 
comed the unfortunates in to such fare as he 
had — not a light thing to do when you con- 
sider that missionaries begin on a salary of 
three hundred dollars and seldom receive more 
than six hundred dollars. Instantly came 
word from The Company man that if the mis- 
sionary helped the rivals he need expect no 
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help from The Company; that he would not be 
sold one pound of provisions. Newnham 
exploded furiously. He would take the Revil- 
lons in; he would keep and feed them as long 
as he chose; he would send them overland by 
snowshoe or canoe; and The Company might 
be blowed; only a reverend gentleman puts it in 
canonical language. And Newnham kept his 
word. His Indian hunters scoured the woods 
for extra meat, and the invaders stayed with 
him until he could send them out by canoe. 
When Missionary Newnham became Bishop at 
Prince Albert, a splendid set of solid silver 
came to him from Paris. 

All that happened eight years ago, but that 
was not the end. If.The Company was so 
jealous of intrusion, it must be jealous from the 
best of reasons — big profits; and so, wherever 
The Company had a post, the rivals came and 
planted themselves, establishing in one region 
alone as many as fifty-nine posts; in others 
buying out the free traders, or making arrange- 
ments with them to take over their hunt. 
To-day, the rival traders are friends in the 
wilderness on all subjects save one — pelts. 

The coming of a second big, powerful com- 
pany has revolutionized the fur trade of the 
North. Barter is forever past. Furs are 
bought outright fer cash at all but a few of the 
posts. Prices for furs have doubled, prices 
for provisions halved. The debt-system with 
the Indians is being eliminated as fast as the 
traders can effect the change.. Buyers from 
the big cities of the United States are on the 
field. You ask the Indian how he likes it, and 
he shakes his head. He makes more money — 
he will tell you — double wages for the voya- 
geur, double prices for the hunter; but there 
he loses his chain of reason in a maze of taci- 
turnity. 

Drink as well as debt is being lessened under 
the new régime of Commissioner Chipman 
and the Revillons. Time was, not so many 
years ago, when the chief factor of the outlying 
posts would call his men at ten o’clock: ‘“‘Come, 
boys, have your grog!”’ At twelve, again came 
the call, ‘‘ Drinks;” and, at three, it was ‘‘ Get 
your glasses!” At six, a double portion was 
served all round. But, if any man dared to 
drink between times, he was called fo the back 
office and rated till his hair stood stiff. The 
irate old rulers would wind up with the words: 
“Tf we want any drinking between hours, we 
can do it ourselves!” The influence of this 





régime on the native can be guessed. But 
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now, new men have been sent out to clean up 
debt and drink at the remotest posts. It is 
a house-cleaning that cannot be effected in a 
day. Mounted police are called to arrest men 
found drunk on the reserves. Indians are told 
at treaty time to lay up a store of ammunition 
for the year; for The Company will not make 
advances on the hunt. 

At places where the nearest base of supplies 
may be from three hundred to a thousand miles 
away, a shortage of flour in spring is a men- 
acing danger. 


“Did you ever run short of supplies?” I. 


asked Mr. Rosser, of Cumberland House, 
whose district extends northward five hundred 
miles beyond Lac du Brochet. 

“Almost, once. It was at Pelly! We were 
down to nearly nothing. I did not think it 
safe to wait any longer for the weather to clear. 
I struck out with dogs and snowshoes for the 
nearest post, a hundred miles away. Yes, 
I was alone, of course. Well, I got a whole 
sleigh-load of flour sacks. It took twelve days 
to come back— it was 54 below zero, and the 
snow was so deep that half the way I had to 
shovel the trail open with my snowshoes for 
the dogs. If I had charged $50 a sack for the 
flour, that would not have represented what it 
cost me. I brought only enough to prevent 
starvation at the post. On the way home I 
met an Indian with a silver-fox skin. He was 
starving. He pleaded to trade it for a few 
pounds of flour. I gave him all I could spare 
— half a sack for that silver fox; and I venture 
to say it is the cheapest silver-fox skin and the 
dearest sack of flour The Company ever sold.” 

Railroads now carry the furs to the outside 
world in place of the ninety-foot canoes that 
used to ply back and forward across the conti- 
nent. But this has not lessened the old-time 
adventure of bringing out the furs, for north of 


the railroads stretch two thousand miles of . 


muskeg country, where roads can never be 
built. Here, dog-train, scow, York boat, and 
canoe traverse the lonely wastes as of old, with 
never a landmark or mile-post but the Indian’s 


‘lone “lob-stick’’ — a tree stripped of all foliage 


save a tuft at the top — to mark some event or 
some crossing of the ways. 

Between the wheat plains and Hudson Bay, 
lies an area, four hundred by seventy miles, of 
pure muskeg, quaking silt on a bed of water, 
covered by goose-grass and muskrat reed 
sixteen feet high, with lanes of water cris- 
crossing in endless maze. This is the great 
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country for mink and muskrat. Though the 
muskrat fur sells at from ten to forty cents a 
skin, the Indians, when they take as many as 
half a million, make a rich harvest in this 
region. You can stand on the gunwale of your 
big Klondike canoe without rocking it, and 
look over the top of the reeds as far as the eye 
can reach; there is nothing but reeds and 
waterways, waterways and reeds. The Indian 
hunters here use only light, unlined birch 
canoes, with seven pieces of the dark red bark 
to each side, and the seams tarred black in cir- 


- cular rings. The fur traders use the ordinary, 


slate-gray, Hudson Bay canoe. You can travel 
for two weeks at a stretch, and never find 
a piece of dry land the size of your boot-sole 
for camping. We had not seen a sign of 
human life for a hundred miles. Yet, at earliest 
dawn, we could hear the Indian hunters bang 
— bang — banging at duck and rat in these 
endless swamps. West of the. muskeg 
country and north toward Churchill and 
Athabasca, you are in a rocky region of swift 
waters and big game. Birch canoes are too 
frail for. this country. Basswood and cedar 
canoes may serve, but the favorite mode of 
traveling is by scow and York boat. Scows 
are built to float down stream, and at the end 
of the voyage are broken up for lumber. Big 
trees lashed to each side, branch-end down, 
keep them in mid-current. Provisions and 
pelts are piled in the middle under an oil- 
skin covering, and in the stern is a perma- 
nent tent with cook-stove and sleeping-rugs. 
Long poles and a big sweep at the stern are used 
in going down rapids; but it is not always as 
easy and safe as it sounds. A famous river- 
man, who has probably taken more cargoes 
down the Saskatchewan than any man living 
to-day, told me of an occurrence on Grand 
Rapids. The crew ahead of his, under old 
Lestang, failed of nerve to lift just at the right 
moment when the guide shouted for them to 
catch the swirl that would have shot them past 
a dangerous rock. They struck and stuck 
fast amid the roar of angry waters. The 
riverman’s crew, coming behind at race-horse 
leaps and gallops and plunges, grazed so close 
to the wrecked craft that they carried away the 
poles in the hands of Lestang’s men. In 
forty years of river work this was the only time 
that Lestang failed, and the mishap broke his 
nerve. He would never again run the rapids. 

York boats carry bigger cargoes, require 
bigger. crews, and make faster time. Sail is 
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hoisted. The men pole on each side; and, 
where they are going up stream, track as well 
as pole. With tump-line round shoulders 
and tow-rope fastened back from the bow to 
prevent sidling, half the crew run along shore 
pulling, half remain on board poling. Where 
the banks are steep as a wall, the men must 
wade out to their necks in water cold as ice 
over a river bottom like quicksand. On lakes 
like Great Bear and Lesser Slave and Cumber- 
land, tracking along shore or from island to 
island is dangerous as well as hard. Let a 
landward wind blow, such as blew against us 
on both Cumberland and Cedar Lakes, and the 
united strength of trackers and polers will 
hardly keep the craft off the rocks. Indians 
simply refuse to track lakes in a gale. But 
where waiting posts are hard pushed for pro- 
visions, white men cannot always refuse to 
track; and boat work to-day calls forth the 
same heroism that it did a hundred years ago. 

In the fur country of the Canadian Rockies, 
transportation is by pack-horse in summer 
and by dog-train in winter. While it is the big 
company that the world hears about, and the 
middleman or trader who brings the furs out — 
it is the hunter or trapper, who fares afield 
alone, on whom the whole fur trade depends. 
These knights of the wilderness go out lightly 
equipped. The canoeman will take little else 
than a small duck lean-to, some moose pemmi- 
can, some matches, firearms, and perhaps 
some babiche — reindeer thong, slim as darn- 
ing wool but strong enough to bear a weight 
of 222 pounds. 

In winter, many a trapper sets out for a two- 
thousand-mile tramp with nothing but a single 
blanket wrapped up in a lean-to, firearms, and 
a gunny sack of flour and bacon strapped on his 
dog’s back. With such equipment, my head- 
guide on the Saskatchewan River traversed 
the Peace River country for nine months 
at a time every year. On one of his long trips, 
he reached a deserted shack. He had wrapped 
himself up in his blanket for the night, when he 
was awakened by a sharp pain in both eyes. 
For three days he lay in the shack, snow-blind, 
keeping his eyelids covered with fat pork. 
The fourth day, he was able to see and went on 
his way. The same riverman, who used to 
convey the cargoes down Grand Rapids, in 
winter took dog-trains across the prairie from 
Red River to the Rockies. Clad only in blue 
flannel shirt and heavy trousers, with fur mitts 
and lined moccasins and a Highland plaid 
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belted round the waist, he used to run the entire 
one thousand eight hundred miles, averaging 
from sixty to ninety miles a day. 

One time, in a storm, his dogs bolted off 
at a tangent after a pack of wolves. On 
account of the thickly falling snow, he could 
not see which way they had gone, and the wind 
prevented him from hearing the howls. He 
could not go on. Unfastening® the plaid, he 
stretched it as a wind-break between two 
sticks. Then he kindled a big fire to keep the 
wolves off, for the dogs had carried his gun 
away on the sleigh. Turning face first, then 
back, he dried his clothes of the sleet; and, 
when the wind settled, the howls of the dogs 
guided him down the river-bank, where the 
tracings had caught in a snarl of fallen timber; 
but “It was nothing! It was nothing!’ he 
assured me, when I asked him what would have 
happened if he had not heard the howl. 

What the canoe is in summer, the dog-train 
is in winter. A good team of dogs is more 
costly than the average canoe, and almost as 
costly as a team of horses. Such dogs are well 
treated by their masters, kept in big corrals 
or on islands, with fish diet, in summer, and in 
winter, when in harness, are fed as regularly 
as their drivers. But the half-starved, mongrel 
Indian dogs are allowed to roam the woods in 
packs, as savage as wolves. 

- “My dogs always used to come through the 
summer half-starved and ravenous as wolves, 
especially in seasons when fishing had been 
poor,” said Harrison Young, a retired Company 
man,who had warned us to look out for hungry 
huskies in the fur country. “I mind, in 
’seventy-one or thereabouts, when surveyors 
were hunting a right-of-way for a railroad, 
McConnell’s party arrived at my post dead 
tired. My huskies were pretty savage, and 
I advised the surveyors to put their stuff in 
the fort shed and sleep in The Company house. 
After supper, they were all too tired to bother 
about changing, and tumbled to sleep in their 
own tent. In the morning, everything but their 
survey instruments and flannels had been 
cleaned out. That day theycame to me and said: 

“« ¢ Say, if you don’t mind, we’ll sleep in that 
shed of yours to-night!’ ‘You are welcome,’ 
I answered, ‘but what in the mischief do you 
want to sleep in that shed for now that you have 
lost everything?’ ‘Well,’ they said, ‘if 
those dogs could clean out our camp last night 
without even wakening us, to-night they would 
probably eat us without wakening us.’ ” 


While the mongrels of the Indians’ pack- 
trains rove the wilds in wolfish packs, the 
well-trained huskies of the white hunter 
become boon companions of their master, 
and combine the cunning of the wolf with 
the intelligence of the domestic dog. Dog- 
races are as great a feature at the fur posts 
as horse-races in other lands; and it would 
be hard to imagine a more picturesque scene 
than half a hundred silver huskies, decked 
with bells and colored ribbon, hitched tandem 
in fives and in fours to red-painted sleighs, 
and doing time over the glassed ice of a 
river-bed. The head dog acts as pilot to 
break the way, and on him the success of 
the race depends. 

The most famous husky of the Athabasca 
to-day is the Revillons’ Eskimo — Silver, 
born up on MacKenzie River one winter, half- 
dog, half-wolf. ‘The puppy was so beautifully 
silvered that the manager at Athabasca Lake 
at once bought him and brought him down to 
Edmonton. Silver no sooner reached his 
prime than he refused to harness up in traces 
and killed every other dog that contested 
mastership with him; but out of harness he 
would act as pilot; with the tump-line in his 
teeth he would track a canoe up stream; 
he would hunt anything of any size; and he 
would carry his master’s pack as an individual 
favor. -But to act as beast of burden — the 
wolf in him would not permit! The fame of 
Silver’s intelligence became so great that one 
of the Revillons brought him out to civilization. 
The translation of the savage was not a success. 
He was sent back to Athabasca, where he still 
rules the dog population and takes an occasional 
pull on the tump-line. 

Before the rush to the Klondike, it was the 
way for hunters to take their pack-train out 
laden with provisions, and caché such quantities 
as would be needed on the return trip all along 
the trail. By caching, I do not mean hiding. 
The provisions, sewed up in gunny-sacks, would 
be slung up on a platform in the tree tops, or 
suspended from some limb which animals 
could not reach. You would see dozens of such 
caches when you traveled through the fur 
country. A single hunter would leave as much 
as five hundred dollars’ worth of provisions in 
this unguarded fashion. Though the Indians 
passed and repassed this trail, and were often 
hungry, not a dollars’ worth would be stolen. 
After the Klondike rush, there was a change. 
The Indians learned that the white man’s 
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PACKING FROM THE CHURCHILL RIVER TO THE SASKATCHEWAN 


trade; and, if the trader did not lose his scalp, 
ferent things, and caches are now concealed. he might come out with big enough profits to 

Long ago, three thousand dollars’ worth of _ retire for the rest of his life. Such profits are 
goods would stock a big canoe for a year’s no longer made. Gains are still enormous — 


laws and the white man’s practices are two dif- 
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RUNNING THE RAPIDS IN THE SLAVE RIVER, NORTHERN ATHABASCA 
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BETWEEN THE WHEAT PLAINS AND HUDSON BAY 


There is no dry land for four hundred miles, and the strip is about seventy miles wide 


100 per cent. on the pelts, 50 per cent. on the — to stock out a small trader,” said a free trader 
goods sold; but risks are enormous, too. tome. ‘He will turn that capital over two or 
“Tt takes from three to four thousand dollars three times in a year. Ten dollars cash will 
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TRADERS’ SCOWS LOADED TO FLOAT DOWN THE SASKATCHEWAN 


West of the muskeg country the traveling is done mostly in scows and York boats 
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THE MUSKEG COUNTRY, WHERE MILLIONS OF MUSKRATS ARE KILLED EVERY YEAR 


Railroads are forever barred from this country, for there is no foundation for a road-bed 


buy a good black otter. In trade, that would 
cost $15; but, on the trade, there would be 
the profit of 50 per cent. That skin on the 
London markets sells for $30. The same 
scale holds good with lynx and marten and 
mink and the staple furs. But look at the 





* SILVER ”’ 
A husky famous all over the North Country 





risks: Taking your provisions down in a 
scow, you may lose everything in a wreck. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of goods are lost 
on the rapids of the North. Or there may 
come a poor year in furs. You may count on 
one in every seven years being a failure in furs. 
If you don’t advance goods to the Indians and 
hold them through the bad year, they will not 
bring their hunt when the good years come. 
That is how the small traders go broke. They 
cannot afford credit for so long. Perhaps 
you get the banks to back you up. Then you 
find out the Indians to whom you advanced 
credit had prior debts to the big companies. 
You not only lose, you close the year heavily in 
debt. What has put so many free traders out 
of business is simply this: The Indians are 
prosperous and well off in good years. Any 
good hunter can make seven hundred dollars 
a year, and that is a lot for an Indian; but 
they will not lay up store for hard times. 
Hard times come; and the Indians go to your 
outfit in March for flour and powder. If you 
can’t give it to them, you are down and out; 
for they go back to their tribe and tell that 
another free trader has been beaten by The 
Company.” 

The biggest profits from the trade are not 
made from the occasional rare pelt bought at 
a song, but from accumulated small profits 
on the small skins. Millions of muskrats 
every year are sent out from the North. Mink 
are found in the same country as the muskrat — 
where fish and water are plentiful; but the 
rare martens come from the mouse and berry 
country. When the marten eats mice, its 
fur is poor. When it eats the small, blue scrub 
berry, the skin becomes glossy as silk, varying 
in value from eight to thirty-two dollars. 
Steel traps are, of course, used; in the far 
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A REVILLON DOG-TRAIN STARTING FROM NEAR LAC LA RONGE 
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STARTING FOR A FIVE-HUNDRED-MILE DRIVE 


FROM THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY POST, 


CUMBERLAND HOUSE, ON THE SASKATCHEWAN RIVER 


North, where steel is scarce, the deadfall and 
snare are used for nearly all game, even black 
bear. The deadfall varies in size according 
to the game; but the principle is always the 
same — a circle of logs or sticks, an opening 
on one side just big enough to admit half the 
body of the game, the bait inside, a log below 
the opening, and a heavy log above so supported 
that, when the bait is touched, it crashes down, 








breaking the back of the victim. For big 
game, the hunter goes to the timbered regions 
of Ontario’s Hinterland, Peace River and the 
Rockies. Since cash was introduced instead 
of barter, the basis of trade is three beaver to 
the dollar. 

Will the fur-country ever be trapped out, 
and the haunts of game and wild fowl be shot 
clean of life as the plains have been cleared of 








BREAKING CAMP AT LAC DU BRACHET, THREE HUNDRED MILES NORTH OF SASKATCHEWAN 
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ON THE FRONTIER 
buffalo? Next year, railroad lines will be run 
to Hudson Bay, and another Indian treaty will 
take in the lands of this region for commercial 
purposes. Will there be any great game pre- 
serve left in America? Having canoed along 
the southern edge of the fur country for fifteen 
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five feet deep at the shallowest, and forever 
bars out settlers. It will also bar out railroads 
except along two or three ridges of rock—from 
Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, from Prince 
Albert to Lac La Ronge, from Edmonton to 
Athabasca and the Peace. Even if you build 








SILVER-FOX SKINS BROUGHT IN TO THE POST OF REVILLON FRERES AT PRINCE ALBERT 


hundred miles, frankly I do not think settle- 
ment can ever encroach on the great game 
preserve of the North. I think it will exist 
always, and for these reasons: 

When you go seventy miles north of the 
Saskatchewan, you are in a muskeg region. 
This swamp land cannot be reclaimed. It is 


your railroad elsewhere — as the ninety miles 
built by MacKenzie and Mann from the wheat 


plains to the Pas prove — you cannot operate 
it in summer. You cannot operate it with a 
hand-car or a wheelbarrow for the floods. 
You can run your train over muskeg only in 
winter when the water is adamant ice; and then 
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you have the consideration of blizzards to keep 
your track open. The Pas Road to-day cannot 
be used. West of the muskeg region, from the 
very nature of the country — wildly rocky with 
the worst of cataracts — only Indians will act 
as hunters; and, while the Indian is a thriftless 
husbandman as to saving, he is a thrifty hunter. 
His very carelessness of the morrow keeps him 
from being a pot-hunter. He hates the “big 
whiteman fire” because it scares away game; 
and, coming down the Saskatchewan, it was 


SUPPOSED TO BE THE LARGEST GRIZZLY 


always the Indian who first thought to spatter 
out the coals of our campfire with water on his 
paddle. 

How plentiful is game in these regions now 
after two hundred years of hunting? As 
plentiful as it has ever been. Coming through 
the muskeg country one night, we came out of 
a long lane of reed-lined water to a lagoon about 
seven miles across and screened from us by a 
fringe of willows. Iam afraid to set down what 
I saw on that swamp; for, when someone fired 
a shot, the surface of the waters literally lifted. 
The air whistled with wings — ducks and geese 
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in their hidden breeding-ground. ‘They had 
no sense of fear, no thought of rising more than 
a paddle-length out of your way. In an hour, 
here, an Indian would easily shoot enough food 
for a month — forty to eighty birds is the record 
for half a day’s hunt. For two weeks, we 
paddled through a region where muskrats 
swam abreast of us unconcerned, where old 
drakes sat sleeping in the reeds, and baby duck- 
lings scuttled by dozens out of our way. That 
game preserve is less than three hundred miles 





EVER SHOT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


from a railroad—by one route, less than ninety; 
but is as safe behind its barrier of muskeg as if 
it were one thousand miles distant. Strike 
north toward Churchill, or west toward Peace 
River, and you are in a region just as full of 
big game, where moose are shot from traders’ 
scows, and bear and timber wolves nightly 
visit your camp, perhaps hamstring your 
pack-horses if you are traveling that way; 
and these regions, only from seven to ten days’ 
travel from a railroad, are forever safe from the 
invasion of the pot-hunter behind the barrier of 
a wildly rocky country. 
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THE CRUDE TANK CARS OF 1863 


A train load of oil starting from Titusville to the refineries 
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Photograph taken by John A. Mather, in 1863 


SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES OF 
MEN AND EVENTS* 


TOHN TD. ROCKEFELLER 
Sixth Article 
EXPERIENCES IN THE OIL BUSINESS 


[Following the previous articles, “A Glance Backward,” “Some Old Friends,” 
“The Difficult Art of Giving,” “The Benevolent Trust,” and “The Difficult Art 


of Getting’’| 


URING these years when I was just 
coming to man’s estate, the produce 
business of Clark & Rockefeller went 

on prosperously, and in the early sixties we 
organized a firm to refine and deal in oil. 
It was composed of Messrs. James and 











Photograph by John A. Mather, Titusville. Pa. 


A TANK CAR OF 1880 





Richard Clark, Mr. Samuel Andrews, and the 
firm of Clark & Rockefeller, who were the 
company. It was my first direct connection 
with the oil trade. As the new concern grew the 
firm of Clark & Rockefeller was called upon 
to supply a large special capital. Mr. Samuel 
Andrews was the manufacturing man of the con- 
cern, and he had learned the process of cleans- 
ing the crude oil by the use of sulphuric acid. 

In 1865 the partnership was dissolved; it was 
decided that the cash assets should be collected 
and the debts paid, but this left the plant and the 
goodwill to be disposed of. It was suggested 
that they should go to the highest bidder 
among ourselves. This seemed a just settle- 
ment to me, and the question came up as to 
when the sale should be held and who would 
conduct it. My partners had a lawyer in the 
room to represent them, though I had not 
considered having a legal representative; I 
thought I could take care of so simple a 
transaction. The lawyer acted as the auc- 
tioneer, and it was suggested that we should 


*Copyright, 1000, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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Photograph by John A. Mather, Titusville, Pa. 
THE HAZARDS OF THE OIL BUSINESS—A FLOOD AND A FIRE AT TITUSVILLE, JUNE 5, 1892 


The pipe lines were broken and the tanks burned 

















Photograph by John A, Mather, Titusville, Pa. 
A BURNING OIL-TANK AT TITUSVILLE, JUNE 1894. 


The Standard Oil Company carries its own insurance in the form of a reserve fund 
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go on with the sale then and there. All 


agreed, and so the auction began. 

I had made up my mind that I wanted to 
go into the oil trade, not as a special partner, 
but actively on a larger scale, and with Mr. 
Andrews wished to buy that business. I thought 
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good-will. I was willing to give up the other 
firm of Clark & Rockefeller, and readily set- 
tled that later — my old partner, Mr. Clark, 
taking over the business. 

The bidding began, I think, at $500 premium. 
I bid a thousand; they bid two thousand; and 





From a daguerreotype taken in 1864 


MR. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER AT TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF AGE 


that I saw great opportunities in refining oil, 
and did not realize at that time that the whole 
oil industry would soon be swamped by so 
many men rushing into it. But I was full of 
hope, and I had already arranged to get finan- 
cial accommodation to an amount that I sup- 
posed would easily pay for the plant and 


so on, little by little, the price went up. Neither 
side was willing to stop bidding, and the 
amount gradually rose until it reached $50;000, 
which was much more than we supposed the 
concern to be worth. Finally, it advanced 
to $60,000, and by slow stages to $70,000, and 
I almost feared for my ability to buy the 














THE COMPANY’S OFFICE BETWEEN 1872 AND 1880 
At 140 Pearl Street, New York City 


business and have the money to pay for it. At 
last the other side bid $72,000. Without hesi- 
tation I said $72,500. Mr. Clark then said: 

“T’ll go no higher, John; the business is 
yours.” 

“Shall I give you a check for it now?” I 
suggested. 

“No,” Mr. Clark said, “I’m glad to trust 
you for it; settle at your convenience.” 








Photograph by Long & Heppner, N. Y. City 
NO. 44 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
The home of the Standard Oil Company, between 1882 and 1885 


The firm of Rockefeller & Andrews was then 
established, and this was really my start in 
the oil trade. It was my most important 
business for about forty years until, at the 
age of about fifty-six, I retired. 

The story of the early history of the oil 
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From an old photograph 
CHARLES PRATT, SR. 
A leading figure in the early days of the Standard Oil Company 
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were very large. Naturally, all sorts of people 
went into it: the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker began to refine oil, and it 
was only a short time before more of the fin- 
ished product was put on the market than 
could possibly be consumed. ‘The price went 
down and down until the trade was threatened 
with ruin. It seemed absolutely necessary to 
extend the market for oil by exporting to for- 
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Photograph by John A. Mather, Titusville, Pa. 
MR. WILLIAM SMITH 


Who drilled the first oil-well for Colonel Drake in 1850. 


trade is too well known to bear repeating in de- 
tail. The cleansing of crude petroleum was a 
simple and easy process, and at first the profits 


Copyright, 1904, by John A. Mather, Titusville, Pa. 


COLONEL E. L. DRAKE IN 1861 


He put down. the first artesian oil-well in 1850, at Titusville, Pa. It 
was 694 feet deep and its production was twenty barrels per day 


eign countries, which required a long and 
most difficult development; and also to greatly 
improve the processes of refining so that oil 
could be made and sold cheaply, yet with a 
profit, and to use as by-products all of the 
materials which in the less-efficient plants 
were lost or thrown away. 

These were the problems which confronted 
us almost at the outset, and this great depres- 
sion led to consultations with our neighbors and 
friends in the business in the effort to bring 

ak Api, vias seeute. some order out of what was rapidly becoming 
Said to be the man who put in the first pipe-line. It ran from Miller a state of chaos. To accomplish all these 
Farm, Oil Creek, to Pithole, a distance of six miles. tasks of enlarging the market and improving 





Photograph by John A. Mather, Titusville, Pa. 
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THE CASE LIBRARY BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
It was in the Case Block. near the post-office, that Messrs. Rocke- 
feller, Andrews & Flagler had their office in 1871 


the methods of manufacture in a large way 
was beyond the power or ability of any con- 
cern as then constituted. It could only be 
done, we reasoned, by increasing our capital 
and availing ourselves of the best talent and 
experience. 

















THE CUSHING BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Where Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler had offices from 1876 to 1881 


It was with this idea that we proceeded to buy 
the largest and best refining concerns and cen- 
tralize the administration of them with a view 
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THE OFFICES OF ROCKEFELLER 


& ANDREWS IN CLEVELAND, IN 1865 
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to securing greater economy andefficiency. The 
business grew faster than we had anticipated. 

This enterprise, conducted by men of 
application and ability working hard to- 
gether, soon built up unusual facilities in 
manufacture, in transportation, in finance, 
and in extending markets. We had our 
troubles and set-backs; we suffered from 
some severe fires; and the supply of crude oil 
was most uncertain. Our plans were con- 
stantly changed by changed conditions. We 
developed great facilities in an oil centre, erected 
storage tanks, and connected pipe lines; 
then the oil failed and our work was thrown 
away. At best, it was a speculative trade, 
and I wonder that we managed to pull through 
so often; but we were gradually learning how 
to conduct a most difficult business. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Several years ago, when asked how our 
business grew to such large proportions I ex- 
plained that our first organization was a part- 
nership and afterward a corporation in Ohio. 
That was sufficient for a local refining business. 
But, had we been dependent solely upon local 
business, we should have failed long since. 
We were forced to extend our markets into 
every part of the world. This made the 
seaboard cities a necessary place of business, 
and we soon discovered that manufacturing for 
export could be more economically carried 
on there; hence refineries were established at 
Brooklyn, at Bayonne, at Philadelphia, at Bal- 
timore, and necessary corporations were organ- 
ized in the different states. 

We soon discovered, as. the business grew, 
that the primary method of transporting oil in 
barrels could not last. The package often 
cost more than the contents, and the forests 
of the country were not sufficient to supply 
cheaply the necessary material for an extended 
time. Hence we devoted attention to other 
methods of transportation, adopted the pipe- 
line system, and found capital for pipe-line con- 
struction equal to the necessities of the business. 

To operate pipe-lines required franchises 
from the states in which they were located — 
and consequently corporations in those states 
— just as railroads running through different 
states are forced to operate under separate 
state charters. To perfect the pipe-line sys- 
tem of transportation required many millions 
of capital. The entire oil business is dependent 
upon the pipe-line. Without it every well 
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would be less valuable and every market at 
home and abroad would be more difficult to 
serve or retain, because of the additional 
cost to the consumer. ‘The expansion of the 
whole industry would have been retarded 
without this method of transportation. 

Then the pipe-line system required other 
improvements, such as tank-cars upon rail- 
roads, and finally the tank-steamer. Capital 
had to be furnished for them and corporations 
created to own and operate them. 

Every one of the steps taken was necessary 
if the business was to be properly devel- 
oped, and only through such successive steps: 
and by a great aggregation of capital is 
America to-day enabled to utilize the bounty 
which its land pours forth, and to furnish the 
world with light. 


OOKEFSIEER & ANDREWS—DIs 
SOLUTION—The Co-partnership horeto‘ore 
existing between Juhu D hock+fcllor and Samuel 
Andrewa, under ths firm name of Hockofelier & 
Andrews, is this day aigsclved by mutnal co sent, 
having ‘sold our entire ivtereat in tho Refinivg 
business to Messrs Rockofellor, Andrews & Flagler. 


‘M. ROCKEFZLLER & CO.—The 
co-partnership heretofore existing between 

Wm Bockefellsz, Jchn D Bockefeller and Samuel 
Antrows, under tho firm name of Wm R«ckoefeiler 
& C»., is thisday dissolved by mutusl consont, 
having sold our entire interest in the Rein ng 
business to Méssrs Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler. 

Ulevoland, February 28, 1867. 


HE UNDERSIGNED DO HEREBY 
. certify that they have form da épocial parte 
nership under theac: of the General Aésembly of 
*the State of Ohio, entitled ‘‘an act to authorizs 
aud regulate limited partrferships,’’ passed Javu- 
ary 24ih, 1846; that said partnership is to be con- 
ducted, andits business dene uader the namecf 
Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagior; that Stephea V. 
Barknesz,of East Cleveland,in the County of Caya- 
kogza,and State of Ohio, is tho special psrtnor, 
and bas contributed seventy thousand ($70,000) 
d:l'arsin money as capitsl to the’ stock of saia 
pa‘tnership, and that John D. Rockefeller, Hen:y 
M Fil-gler and Ssmuel Andrews, of Cleveiand, in 
the County of Cnya:oga and Stato of Chio, and 
‘ m. Rockofoller, of the city, county and State «f 
Now York, are tho gencral partners; that tho 
Dbasinegss to bd transacted is the manufacture of 
and doaling in Lrude Petrolcum and its products; 
That the pr-ncipal place of Business of eaid firm 
i3 to be at the said ci.y of Cleveland ard that said 
partnership is to commienco on the twenty-cighth 
day of February, 1857, and terminate on tho first 
dey of Mar h, 1572. 
JUBN D. BOCEEFELLER, [ts 
WILLIAM ROOREFELLER, [ct. a 
SAMU«4L AN '!REWS, im ‘| 








H&UNRY M. FLAGLER, L, 8. 
STE2HEN V. HARKNESS. [1.8 
OLEVELAND, February 23, 1867. 
Ftate of Ohto, an 
Csunty of Cuyahoga. 

Before me Geo: g» Hester, a Ju-tice of the Pesce, 
appeared Johu D. Rock fel or, William Rockef-ller, 
Samuel Andrews, Henry M. Flacler, and dtephen 
V. Harkness, who acknowledged the signing and 
sealing the foregoing icstrument to be their own 
free act and deed. 

Iu witness I have hereunt? subscribk my name 
th's ¢8thday of February. A D 1867. 

GEORGE HESTER, 
Justice of the Peace, 


feb 0 406 
THE START OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


In the year 1867 the firms of William 
Rockefeller & Co., Rockefeller & Andrews, 
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Rockefeller & Co., and S. V. Harkness and 
H. M. Flagler united in forming the firm of 
Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler. 

The cause leading to the formation of this 
firm was the desire to unite our skill and capital 
in order to carry on a business of greater mag- 
nitude with economy and efficiency in place of 
the smaller business that each had heretofore 
conducted separately. As time went on and 
the possibilities became apparent, we found fur- 
ther capital to be necessary; then we interested 
others and organized the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000. Later we 
saw that more money could be utilized, found 
persons who were willing to invest with us, and 
increased our capital to $2,500,000, in 1872, and 
afterward in 1874 to $3,500,000. As the busi- 
ness grew, and markets were obtained at home 
and abroad, more persons and capital were ad- 
ded to the business, and new corporate agencies 
were obtained or organized, the object being 
always the same — to extend our operations 
by furnishing the best and cheapest products. 

I ascribe the success of the Standard Oil 
Company to its consistent policy of making the 
volume of its business large through the merit 
and cheapness of its products. It has spared 
no expense in utilizing the best and most effi- 
cient method of manufacture. It has sought 
for the best superintendents and workmen and 
paid the best wages. It has not hesitated to 
sacrifice old machinery and old plants for new 
and better ones. It has placed its manufac- 
tories at the points where they could supply 
markets at the least expense. It has not only 
sought markets for its principal products, but 
for all possible by-products, sparing no expense 
in introducing them to the public in every nook 
and corner of the world. It has not hesitated to 
invest millions of dollars in methods for cheap- 
ening the gathering and distribution of oils by 
pipe-lines, special cars, tank-steamers, and 
tank-wagons. It has erected tank-stations at 
railroad centres in every part of the country to 
cheapen the storage and delivery of oil. It 
has had faith in American oil and _ has 
brought together vast sums of money for the 
purpose of making it what it is, and for holding 
its market against the competition of Russia 
and all the countries which are producers of 
oil and competitors against American products. 


THE INSURANCE PLANS 


Here is an example of one of the ways in 
which we achieved certain economies and 


gained real advantage. Fires are always to 
be reckoned with in oil refining and storage, 
as we learned by dear experience, but in 
having our plants distributed all over the 
country the unit of risk and possible loss 
was minimized. No one fire could ruin us, 
and we were able thus to establish a system of 
insuring ourselves. Our reserve fund which 
provided for this insurance could not be wiped 
out all at once, as might be the case with a 
concern having its plants together or near each 
other. Then we studied and perfected our 
organization to prevent fires, improving our 
appliances and plans year after year until the 
profit on this insurance feature became a very 
considerable item in the Standard earnings. 

It can easily be seen that this saving in 
insurance, and minimizing the loss by fire 
affected the profits, not only in refining, but 
touched many other associated enterprises: 
the manufacture of by-products, the tanks 
and steamers, the pumping-stations, etc. 

We devoted ourselves exclusively to the 
oil business and its products. The company 
never went into outside ventures, but kept to 
the enormous task of perfecting its own 
organization. We educated our own men; 
we trained many of them from boyhood; we 
strove to keep them loyal by providing them 
full scope for their ability; they were given 
opportunities to buy stock, and the company 
itself helped them to finance their purchases. 
Not only here in America, but all over the 
world, our young men were given chances to 
advance themselves, and the sons of the old 
partners were welcomed to the councils and 
responsibilities of the administration. I may 
say that the company has been in all its 
history, and I am sure it is at present, a most 
happy association of busy people. 

I have been asked if my advice is not often 
sought by the present managers. I can say 
that if it were sought it would be gladly 
given. But the fact is that since I retired 
it has been very little required. I am still a 
large stockholder, indeed I have increased 
my holdings in the company’s stock since I 
relinquished any part in its management. 


WHY THE STANDARD PAYS LARGE DIVIDENDS 


Let me explain what many people, perhaps, 
fully appreciate, but some, I am sure, do not. 
The Standard pays four dividends a year: the 
first in March, which is the result of the 
busiest season of the whole twelvemonth, 
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because more oil is consumed in winter than 
at other seasons, and three other dividends 
later, at about evenly divided periods. Now, 
these dividends run up to 4o per cent. on the 
capital stock of $100,000,000, but that does 
not mean that the profit is 4o per cent. on 
the capital invested. As a matter of fact, 
it represents the results of the savings and 
surplus gained through all the thirty-five or 
forty years of the workings of the companies. 
The capital stock could be raised several 
hundred per cent. without a penny of over- 
capitalization or “water”; the actual value 
is there. If this increase had been made, 
the rate would represent a moderate dividend- 
paying power of about 6 to 8 per cent. 


A NORMAL GROWTH 


Study for a moment the result of what has 
been a natural and absolutely normal increase 
in the value of the company’s possessions. 
Many of the pipe-lines were constructed during 
a period when costs were about 50 per cent. 
of what they are now. Great fields of oil 
lands were purchased as virgin soil, which 
later yielded an immense output. Quantities 
of low-grade crude oil which had _ been 
bought by the company when it was believed 
to be of little value, but which the company 
hoped eventually to utilize, were greatly in- 
creased in value by inventions for refining it 
and for using the residues formerly considered 
almost worthless. Dock property was se- 
cured at low prices and made valuable by 
buildings and development. Large unim- 
proved tracts of land near the important busi- 
ness centres were acquired. We_ brought 
our industries to these places, made the land 
useful, and increased the value, not only of 
our own property, but of the land adjacent 
to it to many times the original worth. Wher- 
ever we have established businesses in this 
and other countries we have bought largely of 
property. I remember a case where we paid 
only $1,000 or so an acre for some rough land 
to be used for such purposes, and, through the 
improvements we created, the value has gone 
up 40 or 50 times as much in 35 or 40 years. 

Others have had similar increases in the 
value of their properties, but have enlarged 
their capitalization correspondingly. They 
have escaped the criticism which has been 
directed against us, who with our old-fashioned 
and conservative notions have continued with- 
out such expansion of capitalization. 
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There is nothing strange or miraculous 
in all this; it was all done through this 
natural law of trade development. It is 
what the Astors and many other large land- 
holders did. 

If a man starts in business with $1,000 
capital and gradually increases his property 
and investment by retaining in his concern 
much of his earnings, instead of spending 
them, and thus accumulates values until his 
investment is, say, $10,000, it would be folly 
to base the percentage of his actual profits only 
on the original $1,000 with which he started. 
Here, again, I think the managers of the 
Standard should be praised, and not blamed. 
They have set an example for upbuilding on 
the most conservative lines, and ina business 
which has always been, to say the least, haz- 
ardous, and to a large degree unavoidably 
speculative. Yet no one who has relied upon 
the ownership of this stock to pay a yearly 
income has been disappointed, and the stock 
is held by an increasing number of small 
holders the country over. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CAPITAL 


We never attempted, as I have already said, 
to sell the Standard Oil stock on the market 
through the Stock Exchange. In the early days 
the risks of the business were great, and if the 
stock had been dealt in on the Exchange its 
fluctuations would no doubt have been violent. 
We preferred to have the attention of the 
owners and adminisirators of the business 
directed wholly to the legitimate development 
of the enterprise rather than to speculation in 
its shares. The interests of the company have 
been carefully conserved. We have been criti- 
cized for paying large dividends on a capitaliza- 
tion which represents but a small part of the 
actual property owned by the company. If we 
had increased the capitalization to bring it up 
to the real value, and listed the shares on the 
Exchange, we might have been criticized then 
for promoting a project to induce the public 
to invest. As I have indicated, the foundations 
of the company were so thoroughly established, 
and its affairs so conservatively managed, 
that, after the earlier period of struggle to 
secure adequate capital and in view of the 
trying experiences through which we then 
passed, we decided to pursue the policy of 
relying upon our own resources. Since then 
we have never been obliged to lean very 
heavily upon the financial public, but have 
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sought rather to hold ourselves in position 
not only to protect our own large and important 
interests, but to be prepared in times of stress 
to lend a helping hand to others. The com- 
pany has suffered from the statements of people 
who, I am convinced, are not familiar with all 
the facts. As I long ago ceased to have any 
active part in the management of its affairs 
perhaps I may venture the opinion that men 
who devote themselves to building up the sale 
of American products all over the world, in 
competition with foreign manufacturers should 
be appreciated and encouraged. 

There have been so many tales told about the 
so-called speculations of the Standard Oil 
Company that I may say a word about that 
subject. This company is interested only in 
oil products and such manufacturing affairs as 
are legitimately connected therewith. It has 
plants for the making of barrels and tanks; 
and building pumps for pumping oil; it owns 
vessels for carrying oil, tank-cars, pipes for 
transporting oil, etc., etc. — but it is not con- 
cerned in speculative interests. The oil busi- 
ness itself is speculative enough, and _ its 
successful administration requires a firm hand 
and a cool head. 

The company pays dividends to its stock- 
holders which it earns in carrying on this oil 
trade. This money the stockholders can and 
do use as they think fit, but the company is ‘in 
no way responsible for the disposition that the 
stockholders make of their dividends. The 
Standard Oil Company does not own nor con- 
trol “a chain of banks,” nor has it any interest 
directly or indirectly in any bank. Its relations 
are confined to the functions of ordinary bank- 
ing, such as other depositors have. It buys 
and sells its own exchange; and these dealings, 
extending over many years, have made its 
bills of exchange acceptable all over the world. 


CHARACTER THE ESSENTIAL THING 


In speaking of the real beginning of the 
Standard Oil Company, it should be remem- 
bered that it was not so much the consolidation 
of the firms in which we had a personal inter- 
est, but the coming together of the men who 
had the combined brain power to do the 
work, which was the actual starting-point. 


Perhaps it is worth while to emphasize again 
the fact that it is not merely capital and 
“plants” and the strictly material things which 
make up a business, but the character of the 
men behind these things, their personalities, 


and their abilities; these are the essentials to 
be reckoned with. 

Late in 1871, we began the purchase of 
some of the more important of the refinery 
interests of Cleveland. The conditions were 
so chaotic and uncertain that most of the 
refiners were very desirous to get out of the 
business. We invariably offered those who 
wanted to sell the option of taking cash or 
stock in the company. We very much pre- 
ferred to have them take the stock, because a 
dollar in those days looked as large as a cart 
wheel, but as a matter of business policy we 
found it desirable to offer them the option, 
and in most cases they were even precipitate 
in their choice of the cash. They knew what 
a dollar would buy, but they were very scepti- 
cal in regard to the possibilities of resurrecting 
the oil business and giving any permanent 
value to these shares. 

These: purchases continued over a period 
of years, during which many of the more 
important refineries at Cleveland were bought 
by the Standard Oil Company. Some of the 
smaller concerns, however, continued in the 
business for many years, although they had 
the same opportunity as others to sell. There 
were always, at other refining points which 
were regarded as more favorably located than 
Cleveland, many refineries in successful ope- 
ration. 


THE BACKUS PURCHASE 


All these purchases of refineries were con- 
ducted with the utmost fairness and good faith 
on our part, yet in many quarters the stories of 
certain of these transactions have been told in 
such form as to give the impression that the sales 
were made most unwillingly and only because 
the sellers were forced to make them by the 
most ruthless exertion of superior power. 
There was one transaction, viz., the purchase 
of the property of the Backus Oil Company, 
which has been variously exploited, and I am 
made to appear as having personally robbed a 
defenseless widow of an extremely valuable 
property, paying her therefor only a mere 
fraction of its worth. The story as told is 
one which makes the strongest appeal to 
the sympathy and, if it were true, would 
represent a shocking instance of cruelty in 
crushing a defenseless woman. It is probable 
that its wide circulation and its acceptance 
as true by those who know nothing of the facts 
has awakened more hostility against the 
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Standard Oil Company and against me per- 
sonally than any charge which has been made. 

This is my reason for entering so much into 
detail in this particular case, which I am 
exceedingly reluctant to do, and for many 
years have refrained from doing. 

Mr. F. M. Backus, a highly respected citizen 
of Cleveland and an old and personal friend 
of mine, had for several years prior to his 
death in 1874 been engaged in the lubricating 
oil business which was carried on after his 
death as a corporation known as the Backus 
Oil Company. In the latter part of 1878, our 
company purchased certain portions of the 
property of this company. The negotiations 
which led to this purchase extended over 
several weeks, being conducted on behalf of 
Mrs. Backus, as the principal stockholder, by 
Mr. Charles H. Marr, and on behalf of our 
company by Mr. Peter S. Jennings. I per- 
sonally had nothing to do with the negotiations 
except that, when the matter first came up, Mrs. 
Backus requested me to call at her house, which 
I did, when she spoke of selling the property 
to our company and requested me to personally 
conduct the negotiations with her with reference 
to it. This I was obliged to decline to do, 
because, as I then explained to her, I was not 
familiar with the details of the business. In 
that conversation I advised her not to take any 
hasty action, and when she expressed fears 
about the future of the business, stating, for 
example, that she could not get cars to trans- 
port sufficient oil, I said to her that, though 
we were using our cars and required them 
in our business, yet we would loan her any 
number she needed, and do anything else in 
reason to assist her, and I did not see why 
she could not successfully prosecute her busi- 
ness in the future as in the past. 
however, that if after reflection she desired to 
pursue negotiations for the sale of her property 
some of our people, familiar with the lubricat- 
ing oil business, would take up the question 
with her. As she still expressed a desire to 
have our company buy her property, negotia- 
tions were taken up by Mr. Jennings, and 
the only other thing that I had to do with the 
matter was that when our experts reported that 
in their judgment the value of the works, good 
will, and successorship which we had decided 
to buy were worth a certain sum, I asked them 
to add $10,000, in order to make doubly sure 
that she received full value. The sale was 
consummated, as we supposed, to the entire 


I told her, . 
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satisfaction of Mrs. Backus, and the purchase 
price which had been agreed upon was paid. 

To my profound astonishment, a day or 
two after the transaction had been closed, | 
received from her a very unkind letter com- 
plaining that she had been unjustly treated. 
After investigating the matter I wrote her 
the following letter: 
ae ene November 13, 1878. 

I have held your note of the 11th inst., re- 
ceived yesterday, until to-day, as I wished to thor- 
oughly review every point connected with the 
negotiations for the purchase of the stock of the 
Backus Oil Company,to satisfy myself as to whether 
I had unwittingly done anything whereby you 
could have any right to feel injured. It is true that 
in the interview I had with you I suggested that 
if you desired to do so, you could retain an interest 
in the business of the Backus Oil Company, by 
keeping some number of its shares, and then I 
understood you to say that if you sold out you 
wished to go entirely out of the business. That 
being my understanding, our arrangements were 
made in case you concluded to make the sale that 
precluded any other interests being represented, 
and therefore, when you did make the inquiry as 
to your taking some of the stock, our answer was 
given in accordance with the facts noted above, 
but not at all in the spirit in which you refer to the 
refusal in your note. In regard to the reference that 
you make as to my permitting the business of the 
Backus Oil Company to be takenfrom you, I say that 
in this as in all else you have written in your letter 
of the 11th inst., you do me most grievous wrong. 
It was of but little moment to the interests repre- 
sented by me whether the business of the Backus 
Oil Company was purchased or not. I believe that 
it was for your interest to make the sale, and am 
entirely candid in this statement, and beg to call 
your attention to the time, some two years ago, 
when you consulted Mr. Flagler and myself as to 
selling out your interests to Mr. Rose, at which 
time you were desirous of selling at considerably 
less price, and upon time, than you have now re- 
ceived in cash, and which sale you would have been 
glad to have closed if you could have obtained sat- 
isfactory security for the deferred payments. As 
to the price paid for the property, it is certainly 
three times greater than the cost at which we could 
now construct equal or better facilities; but wishing 
to take a liberal view of it, lurged the proposal of 
paying $60,000, which was thought much _ too 
high by some of our parties. I believe that if you 
would reconsider what you have written in your 
letter, to which this is a reply, you must admit 
having done me great injustice, and I am satis- 
fied to await upon your innate sense of right for 
such admission. However, in view of what seems to 
be your present feeling, I now offer to restore to 
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you the purchase made by us, you simply return- 
ing the amount of money which we have in- 
vested, and leaving us as though no purchase has 
been made. 

Should you not desire to accept this proposal, 
I offer to you 100, 200 or 300 shares of the stock 
at the same price that we paid for the same, with 
this addition, that if we keep the property we are 
under engagement to pay into the treasury of the 
Backus Oil Company any amount which added 
to the amount already paid would make a total of 
$100,000 and thereby make the shares $100 each. 

“That you may not be compelled to hastily 
come to a conclusion, I will leave open for three 
days these propositions for your acceptance or 
declination, and in the meantime believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 

Neither of these offers was accepted. In 
order that this may not rest on my unsup- 
ported assertion, I submit the following docu- 
ments: The first is a letter from Mr. H. M. 
Backus, a brother of Mrs. Backus’s deceased 
husband, who had been associated with the 
business and had remained with the company 
after his death. The letter was written 
without any solicitation whatever on my part 
but I have since received permission from Mr. 
Backus to print it. It is followed by extracts 
from affidavits made by the gentleman who 
conducted the negotiations on behalf of Mrs. 
Backus. I have no wish to reprint the 
complimentary allusion to myself in Mr. 
Backus’s letter, but have feared to omit a word 
of it lest some misunderstanding ensue: 

BowLING GREEN, OHIO, 
September 18, ’o03. 
Mr. Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I do not know whether you will ever receive this 
letter or not, whether your secretary will throw 
it into the waste-basket or not, but I will do my 
part and get it off my mind, and it will not be 
my fault if you do not receive or read it. Ever 
since the day that my deceased brother’s wife, Mrs. 
F. N. Backus, wrote you the unjust and unreason- 
able letter in reference to the sale of the property of 
the Old Backus Oil Company, in which I had a 
small interest, I have wanted to write you and 
record my disapproval of that letter. I lived with 
my brother’s family, was at the house the day you 
called to talk the matter of the then proposed 
purchase of the property with Mrs. Backus by her 
request, as she told Mr. Jennings that she wanted 
to deal through you. I was in favor of the sale 
from the first. 

I was with Mrs. Backus all through the trouble 
with Mr. Rose and with Mr. Maloney, did what 
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I could to encourage her, and to prevent Mr. Rose 
from getting the best of her. Mrs. Backus, in 
my opinion, is an exceptionally good financier, 
but she does not know and no one can convince 
her that the best thing that ever happened to her 
financially was the sale of her interest in the 
Backus Oil Company to your people. She does 
not know that five more years of the then increasing 
desperate competition would have bankrupted 
the company, and that with the big debt that she 
was carrying on the lot on Euclid Avenue, near 
Sheriff Street, she would have been swamped, 
and that the only thing that ever saved her and the 
oil business generally was the plan of John D. 
Rockefeller. She thinks that you literally robbed 
her of millions, and feeds her children on that 
diet three times a day more or less, principally 
more, until it has become a mania with her, and 
no argument that any one else can suggest will have 
any effect upon her. She is wise and good in many 
ways, but on that one subject she is one-sided, 
I think. Of course, if we could have been assured 
of continued dividends, I would have been opposed 
to selling the business, but that was out of the 
question. I know of the ten thousand dollars that 
was added to the purchase price of the property 
at your request, and I know that you paid three 
times the value of the property, and I know that 
all that ever saved our company from ruin was the 
sale of its property to you, and I simply want to 
ease my mind by doing justice to you by saying 
so. After the sale to your company I was simple 
enough to go to Buffalo and try it again, but soon 
met with defeat and retired with my flag in the dust. 
I then went to Duluth, and was on the top wave, 
till the real-estate bubble broke, and I broke with it. 
I have had my ups and downs, but I have tried to 
take my medicine and look pleasant instead of 
sitting down under a juniper tree and blaming 
my losses to John D. Rockefeller. 

I suppose I would have put off writing this letter 
for another year or more as I have done so long, 
had it not been for a little chat that I had with 
Mr. Hanafin, Superintendent of the Buckeye Pipe 
Line Company, a day or two since when I was 
relating the sale, etc., of the old B.O. Co.’s business, 
and in that way revived the intention that had 
lain dormant since the last good resolution in 
regard to writing it was made. But it’s done now, 
and off my mind. 

With much respect and admiration to John D. 
Rockefeller, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Backus. 


It appears from the affidavits that the 
negotiations were conducted on behalf of Mrs. 
Backus and her company by Mr. Charles H. 
Marr, who had been in the employ of the 
Backus Company for some time, and by Mr. 

















Maloney, who was the superintendent of the 
company from the time of its organization 
and was also a stockholder; and on behalf 
of the Standard Oil Company by Mr. Peter S. 
Jennings. 

There has been an impression that the 
Standard Oil Company purchased for $79,000 
property which was reasonably worth much 
more, and that this sacrifice was occasioned by 
threats and compulsion. Mr. Jennings 
requested Mr. Marr to submit a written 
proposition giving the price put by the Backus 
Company upon the several items of property 
and assets which it desired to sell. This 
statement was furnished and was annexed 
to Mr. Jennings’s affidavit. The Standard 
Oil Company finally decided not to purchase 
all of the assets of the company, but only the 
oil on hand, for which it paid the full market 
price, amounting to about $19,000, and the 
item “works, good-will, and successorship,” 
which were offered by Mr. Marr at $71,000, 
and for which the Standard offered $60,000, 
which was promptly accepted. Mr. Marr 
made affidavit as follows: 


“Charles H. Marr, being first duly sworn, says 
that, in behalf of the Backus Oil Company, he 
conducted the negotiations which led to the sale of 
its works, good-will, and stock of oils and during 
same when said company had offered to sell its 
entire stock for a gross sum, to wit, the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000), 
which was to include cash on hand, accrued divi- 
dends, accounts, etc., said Jennings requested said 
company to submit an itemized proposition 
fixing values upon different articles proposed to 
be sold, and that he, after full consideration with 
Mrs. Backus and with her knowledge and consent, 
submitted the written proposition attached to said 
Jennings’s affidavit; that the same is in his hand- 
writing, and was copied at the office of the American 
Lubricating Oil Company from the original by 
himself at the request of said Jennings, and said 
original was submitted by affiant to Mrs. Backus. 

‘That she was fuily cognizant of all the details 
of said negotiations and the items and values 
attached thereto in said proposition, consulted 
with at every step thereof, none of which were 
taken without her advice, as she was by far the 
largest stockholder in said Backus Oil Company, 
owning about seven-tenths (;';) of said company’s 
stock, and she fully approved of said proposition, 
and accepted the offer of said Jennings to pay 
sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) for the item works, 
good-will,and successorship without any opposition, 
so far as affiant knows. And affiant says that the 
amount realized from the assets of the Backus 
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Oil Company, including purchase price, has been 
about one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars ($133,000), and a part of its assets have not 
yet been converted into money as affiant is in- 
formed.” 


Mr. Marr, who was, it will be remembered, 
the widow’s representative, refers to the 
negotiations leading up to the purchase and 
says: 

‘But affiant says that nothing that was said by 
Mr. Jennings or anybody else during their progress 
could be construed into a threat, nor did anything 
that was said or done by said Jennings hasten 
or push forward said trade.” 


He also says: 


“ Affiant says that the negotiations extended over 
a period of from two to three weeks . . . and 
during their pendency that Mrs. Backus frequently 
urged affiant to bring the same to a conclusion as 
she was anxious to dispose of said business and 
relieve herself from further care and responsibility 
therewith. And when the said offer of purchase 
by said Jennings upon the terms aforesaid was 
conveyed to her by affiant, she expressed herself 
as entirely satisfied therewith.” 


Mr. Maloney made an affidavit that he was 
superintendent of the Backus Oil Company 
from the time of its organization, and also a 
stockholder in the company, and had been 
associated in business with Mr. Backus for 
many years previous to his death; that he 
took part in the negotiations for the sale, 
representing Mrs. Backus in the matter. 
After speaking of the negotiations, he says: 


“Finally, after consultation, the proposition was 
made by her to dispose of the works, good-will, and 
successorship for $71,000. A few days after the 
proposal was made to her to pay the sum of $60,000 
for works and good-will, and to take the oil on hand 
at its market price, which proposition she accepted, 
and the sale was concluded. 

“During these negotiations Mrs. Backus was 
anxious to sell, and was entirely satisfied with the 
sale after it was concluded. I know of the fact that 
about a year and a half previous she had offered 
to sell out the stock of the Backus Oil Company 
at from 30 to 33 per cent. less than she received 
in the sale referred to, and the value of the works 
and property sold had not increased in the mean- 
time. I was well acquainted with the works of 
the Backus Oil Company and their value. I could 
at the time of the sale have built the works new for 
$25,000. There were no threats nor intimidations, 
nor anything of the kind used to force the sale. 
The negotiations were pleasant and fair, and the 
price paid in excess of the value, and satisfactory 
to Mrs. Backus and all concerned for her.” 





— 


















So far as I can see, after more than 30 years 
have elapsed, there was nothing but the most 
kindly and considerate treatment of Mrs. 
Backus on the part of the Standard Oil 
Company. I regret that Mrs. Backus did 
not take at least part of her pay in Standard 
certificates, as we suggested she should do. 


THE QUESTION OF REBATES 


Of all the subjects which seem to have 
attracted the attention of the public to the 
affairs of the Standard Oil Company, the 
matter of rebates from railroads has perhaps 
been uppermost. The Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio, of which I was president, did receive 
rebates from the railroads prior to 1880, but 
received no advantages for which it did not 
give full compensation. The reason for 
rebates was that such was the railroad’s method 
of business. A public rate was made and 
collected by the railroad companies, but, so 
far as my knowledge extends, was seldom 
retained in full; a portion of it was repaid to 
the shippers as a rebate. By this method the 
real rate of freight which any shipper paid was 
not known by his competitors nor by other 
railroad companies, the amount being a 
matter of bargain with the carrying com- 
pany. Each shipper made the best bargain 
that he could, but whether he was doing 
better than his competitor was only a matter 
of conjecture. Much depended upon whether 
the shipper had the advantage of competition 
of carriers. 

The Standard Oil Company of Ohio, 
being situated at Cleveland, had the ad- 
vantage of different carrying lines, as well 
as of water transportation in the summer; 
taking advantage of those facilities, it made 
the best bargains possible for its freights. 
Other companies sought to do the same. The 
Standard gave advantages to the railroads for 
the purpose of reducing the cost of transpor- 
tation of freight. It offered freights in large 
quantity, car-loads and train-loads. It furn- 
ished loading facilities and discharging facil- 
ities at great cost. It provided regular 
traffic, so that a railroad could conduct its 
transportation to the best advantage and 
use its equipment to the full extent of its 
hauling capacity without waiting for the 
refiner’s convenience. It exempted railroads 
from liability for fire and carried its own 
insurance. It provided at its own expense 
terminal facilities which permitted economies 
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in handling. For these services it obtained 
contracts for special allowances on freights. 

But notwithstanding these special allow- 
ances, this traffic from the Standard Oil 
Company was far more profitable to the 
railroad companies than the smaller and 
irregular traffic, which might have paid a 
higher rate. 

To understand the situation which affected 
the giving and taking of rebates it must be 
remembered that the railroads were all eager 
to enlarge their freight traffic. They were 
competing with the facilities and rates offered 
by the boats on lake and canal and by the 
pipe-lines. All these means of transporting 
oil cut into the business of the railroads, and 
they were desperately anxious to successfully 
meet this competition. As I have stated we 
provided means for loading and unloading 
cars expeditiously, agreed to furnish a regular 
fixed number of carloads to transport each 
day, and arranged with them for all the other 
things that I have mentioned, the final result 
being to reduce the cost of transportation for 
both the railroads and ourselves. All this was 
following in the natural laws of trade. 


PIPE-LINES VS. RAILROADS 


The building of the pipe-lines introduced 
another formidable competitor to the rail- 
roads, but as oil could be transported by 
pumping through pipes at a much less cost 
than by hauling in tank-cars in a rail- 
road train the development of the pipe-line 
was inevitable. The question was simply 
whether the oil traffic was sufficient in 
volume to make the investment profitable. 
When pipe-lines had been built to oil fields 
where the wells had ceased to yield, as often 
happened, they were about the most useless 
property imaginable. 

An interesting feature developed through 
the relations which grew up between the rail- 
roads and the pipe-lines. In many cases it 
was necessary to combine the facilities of 
both, because the pipes reached only part 
of the way, and from the place where they 
ended the railroad carried the oil to its final 
destination. In some instances a railroad 
had formerly carried the oil the entire distance 
upon an agreed rate, but now that this oil was 
partly pumped by pipe-lines and partly carried 
by rail, the freight payment was divided 
between the two. But, as a through rate had 
been provided, the owners of the pipe-line 




















agreed to remit a part of its charges to the 
railroad, so we had cases where the Stand- 
ard paid a rebate to the railroad instead 
of the reverse—but I do not remember 
having heard any complaint of this com- 
ing from the students of these complicated 
subjects. 

The profits of the Standard Oil Company 
did not come from advantages given by rail- 
roads. The railroads, rather, were the ones 
who profited by the traffic of the Standard 
Oil Company, and whatever advantage it 
received in its constant efforts to reduce rates 
of freight was only one of the many elements 
of lessening cost to the consumer which 
enabled us to increase our volume of business 
the world over because we could reduce the 
selling price. 

How general was the complicated bargain- 
ing for rates can hardly be imagined; every- 
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one got the best rate that he could. 
After the passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, it was learned’ that many small 
companies which shipped limited quantities 
had received lower rates than we _ had 
been able to secure, notwithstanding the fact 
that we had made large investments to pro- 
vide for terminal facilities, regular shipments, 
and other economies. I well remember a 
bright man from Boston who had much to 
say about rebates and drawbacks. He was 
an old and experienced merchant, and looked 
after his affairs with a cautious and watchful 
eye. He feared that some of his competitors 
were doing better than he in bargaining 
for rates, and he delivered himself of this 
conviction: 

“T am opposed on principle to the whole 
system of rebates and drawbacks — unless I 
am in it.” 


THREE DAYS WITH JOHN MUIR 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE MAN WHO HAS A MOST INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE— 


HIS HOME IN THE ALHAMBRA VALLEY AND HIS EXCURSIONS 


INTO THE SIERRAS 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


worthy characteristic that I observed 

in three days’ continuous conversa- 
tion with Mr. Muir. The Sage of the Sierra, 
as Californians call him, has turned his seven- 
tieth year, and now, with heaps of notebooks 
about him, accumulated through years of ob- 
servation in the forests, on glaciers, and among 
the mountains, he has begun to write the 
story of his life, and to leave some permanent 
record of the beauty in Nature to which he 
is supremely sensitive. 

Hardly any civilized man has lived so com- 
pletely at home with Nature in her untouched 
wildernesses. Perhaps no man of our gene- 
ration has so combined, as he has, the gift of 
poetic prose with the exact knowledge of the 
scientist to transcribe the beauty of the wild 
places. 

“There are no accidents in Nature,’ he 
said. “Every motion of the constantly shift- 
ing bodies in the world is timed to the occa- 
sion for some definite, foreordered end. 


FR“ woray character is the most note- 


The flowers blossom in obedience to the same 
law that marks the course of constellations, 
and the song of a bird is the echo of a uni- 
versal symphony. Nature is one, and to me 
the greatest delight of observation and study 
is to discover new unities in this all-embrac- 
ing and eternal harmony. 

“Tittle men, with only a book knowledge 
of science, have seized upon evolution as an 
escape from the idea of a God. ‘Evolution!’ 
—a wonderful, mouth-filling word, is n’t it? 
It covers a world of ignorance. Just say 
‘evolution’ and you have explained every 
phenomenon of Nature and explained away 
God. It sounds big and wise. Evolution, 
they say, brought the earth through its glacial 
periods, caused the snow blanket to recede, 
and the flower carpet to follow it, raised the 
forests of the world, developed animal life 
from the jelly-fish to the thinking man. 

“But what caused evolution? There they 
stick. To my mind, it is inconceivable that a 
plan that has worked out, through unthinkable 
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millions of years, without one hitch or one 
mistake, the development of beauty that has 
made every microscopic particle of matter 
perform its function in harmony with every 
other in the universe — that such a plan is 
the blind product of an unthinking abstraction. 
No; somewhere, before evolution was, was an 
Intelligence that laid out the plan, and evo- 
lution is the process, not the origin, of the har- 
mony. You may call that Intelligence what 
you please: I cannot see why so many people 
object to call it God.” 

Another day he said: 

“People talk about creation as a remote 
fact of history, as if it were something that 
was attended to a long time ago, and finished 
at the time. But creation was not an act; it is 
a process; and it is going on to-day as much 
as it ever was. But Nature is not in a hurry. 
With God ‘a thousand years is as a day.’ 
Suppose you could have been a spirit in one 
of the past periods of the creation of the 
world, and that the Archangel Gabriel had 
taken you to a place where you could see the 
earth as it was then covered miles deep with 
snow and ice, the air still full of swirling snow- 
flakes that seemed to be burying the world 
forever. Suppose he showed you this silent, 
frozen, characterless waste (as it would seem 
to you), and told you that God was creating 
here a world of beauty, of seas and mountains, 
of flowers and forests, of song-birds and men. 
Suppose you flew away and were gone for a 
thousand years, and then looked again. You 
could not see that the scene had altered a par- 
ticle. Another thousand years. Still no 
change that you could see. 

““Creation?’ you cry out, ‘I see nothing 
being done here.’ 

“* Patience,’ is the angel’s answer. ‘Down 
beneath these miles of snow the ice is shift- 
ing, grinding, slicing, leveling, building, mak- 
ing a sierra here, a broad valley there, scoop- 
ing out a Yosemite, leveling off a plain, pol- 
ishing boulders, marking ‘rock ledges with 
the handwriting of God, making ready warm 
glades for grass and flowers, mountain slopes 
for majestic forests, homes for birds — break- 
ing ground for beauty.’ 

“At the end of a few million years your 
visits are rewarded. The ice-cap has receded 
from parts of the earth. Seas are exposed, 
land has come into view, flowers have fol- 


lowed the retreating ice, trees nestle in the 
cafons and climb the mountain shoulders, 
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aroling, fish dart along the singing 
the beauties 


birds are c 
streams, man is abroad to enjoy 
of the earth. 

“This is creation. All this is going on to- 
day, only men are blind to see it. They think 
only of food. They are not content to provide 
three meals a day; they must have enough for 
a thousand meals. And so they build ships to 
carry the food that they call commerce, and 
they build houses to store food in, and other 
houses to buy and sell it in, and houses to eat 
it in, and load themselves down with the care 
of it so that they cannot get away. They can 
not pause long enough to go out into the wil- 
derness where God has provided every sparrow 
enough to eat and to spare, and contemplate 
for even an hour the wonderful world that they 
live in. You say that what I write may bring 
this beauty to the hearts of those that do not 
get out to see it. They have no right to it. 
The good Lord put those things here as a free 
gift that he who chooses may take with joy, 
and he who will not walk out of the smoke of 
the cities to see them has no right to them.” 

On another subject he said: 

“See how painstaking Nature is in her 
minutest creations. I picked up this piece of 
petrified wood in Arizona. It is millions of 
years old. Millions of years ago the tree that 
it is from was covered about two miles deep 
in alluvial mud. Then Nature set about 
making it imperishably beautiful. All living 
organisms are composed of microscopic cells 
that are linked together to make the organism. 
These cells are so minute that millions of 
them would have to be laid side by side to ex- 
tend the length of an inch. But each cell is 
perfectly formed and individual. 

“When the process of decay began in this 
bit of wood, these cells began to break down 
and lost their shape. But, as they did this, 
Nature repaired each tiny break with a bit of 
mineral from the water of the ooze in which 
this lay, so that when a cell disappeared it was 
replaced by a piece of enduring masonry that 
is an exact reproduction of the living cell. 
It is as if you had a brick building and wanted 
to change it into a stone replica without tear- 
ing it down all at once, and so you took out 
a brick at a time and substituted a block of 
marble so carefully carved that it reproduced 
every microscopic peculiarity of the brick in 
structure and surface. In time your brick 
house would be all of marble, but identical 
in appearance and structure. So with this 
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bit of wood, except that the replacing of cells 
was done on a scale of millionths of an inch. 
The result is that piece of wood translated 
into stone, in exact replica, except that Nature 
has added, with the mineral, a rainbow of 
coloring that rivals the finest gems. Think 
of it: millions of years of silent labor under 
miles of dirt, all that at some day there might 
come to light a new beauty to adorn the 
earth.” 

A fine glow of humor, sometimes kindling 
into irony, illumines much of Mr. Muir’s con- 
versation. He had on his study table a mag- 
azine, just come to hand, in which a writer 
had described one of Mr. Muir’s adventures 
in Alaska with much dramatic force and im- 
aginative power. The imaginative power was 
especially evident, for Mr. Muir checked off 
the hair-raising details and of all of them just 
one inconsequential item was correct. The 
writer made Mr. Muir carry in his teeth to 
safety a companion (a missionary to the In- 
dians) who had fallen on a dangerous moun- 
tain ledge and broken some bones and his 
nerve at the same time. That tickled Mr. 
Muir mightily. He read the account through 
aloud with unctuous emphasis, burlesquing 
every breathless incident, chuckling with 
amusement as the writer put into his mouth 
a barbaric Scotch dialect at the moment of 
greatest dramatic intensity, and _ lingering 
with perfect glee upon the crux of the whole 
miswritten tale — the terrible moment when, 
with his mouth full of maimed Scotch brogue 
and missionary’s collar, he was made to crawl 
on his hands and knees with the lacerated 
form trailing beneath him, like a rat’s in a cat’s 
jaws, over cruel rocks and ice to safety. It 
was rich, delicious irony, but without malice. 
It was too funny for that. 

I happened to use the word “psychology” 
in aremark, and he came back with: 

“When I was eleven years old I could re- 
peat the entire New Testament from memory, 
and about two thirds of the Old Testament. 
Memorizing was the larger part of schooling 
in Scotland in those days. Teachers had not 
heard of psychology and all these other new- 
fangled ‘ologies’ with which modern teaching 
is chopped up. ‘They had only one theory: 
they had learned from experience that there 
is some unexplained connection between the 
memory and the skin, and that by irritating 
the skin the memory was stimulated. So we 
had the Catechism and the Bible and John 
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Milton thrashed into us, and much of it we 
never forgot.” 

Mr. Muir lives in the Alhambra Valley, 
an hour’s ride by train from San Francisco. 
This valley winds down narrowly between two 
walls of high hills to the Straits of Carquinez. 
Nearly all this valley was once the property 
of Mrs. Muir’s father, and most of its thousands 
of acres of trees and vines were planted and, 
for many years, cultivated by Mr. Muir. His 
method was to superintend the winter pruning 
and the spring cultivating, bringing everything 
into readiness for the summer sun to do its 
work, and then to leave in May for the moun- 
tains, where he lived alone with the wild things 
he loves until October, when he returned to 
complete the harvest of the fruit. Mr. Muir’s 
poetic spirit and literary skill have not been 
developed at the sacrifice of a keen business 
sense that has made him a successful farmer 
and a practical man of affairs as well as an 
author of rare charm and a scientist of extra- 
ordinary achievement. 

Mr. Muir’s family consists now of two 
daughters, neither of whom is at home, though 
the elder, who is married, lives near the old 
homestead in the Alhambra Valley. Mr. 
Muir lives alone in the huge old family man- 
sion, sleeping outdoors on an upper porch, 
cooking his own coffee for breakfast — reminis- 
cent of his mountaineering days. He works 
long hours in his study, surrounded by his 
books, current magazines, and specimens from 
the petrified forests of Arizona and Australia; 
solitary, in a sense, but with much companion- 
ship though his correspondence. Solitude of 
the person — in the wilderness — has always 
been full of mental companionship for him, 
so I doubt that he is ever very lonely. One or 
two of his neighbors are old friends, and drop 
in often for a chat; a sister lives a mile up the 
valley; his little grandson lives near by, and 
gets a deal of spoiling from the gentle old man, 
who thinks that the innumerable thrashings 
of his Calvinistic Scotch youth did him no 
good. 

Perhaps Mr. Muir’s greatest service to the 
cause of science has been his example in going 
direct to Nature for study and observation. 
He is of the class of Darwin, Agassiz, and Sir 
Joseph Hooker — men who were as conspicu- 
ous for the extent of their original researches 
and first-hand observation of Nature as for the 
acuteness of their power of analyzing and class- 
ifying what they saw and the laws that they 
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illustrate. Mr. Muir has spent much more of 
his time living with Nature, hourly studying 
“things as they are,” than he has spent over 
text-books or at his writing-desk. The result 
is that he has literally hundreds of notebooks, 
containing the most careful notes made in 
the field upon the phenomena of flowers, 
trees, and glaciers, illustrated with sketches 
from Nature that are almost mathematically 
accurate. 

It is a fitting old age for one who has put 


his faith in Nature to have achieved, without 
seeking it, a great fame in literature and in 
science; to have earned the honor and affection 
of the best minds of his generation; to turn the 
seventieth year with sound health, clear 
vision, an active mind, considerable fortune, 
children, friends, and work still to do for 
which is waiting an eager and appreciative 
audience. Few men achieve such fortune; 
few men earn it, as he has, by years of labor, 
sincerity, and gentleness. 


A RETURN TO THE LION COUNTRY 


A VISIT TO TSAVO EIGHT YEARS AFTER A SUCCESSFUL 


HUNTING TRIP ALONG THE 


UGANDA RAILWAY IN _ 1906 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON 


URING the early part of 1906 I revis- 
D ited the scene of my former labors and 
adventures on a shooting trip. Un- 
fortunately the train by which I traveled up 
from Mombasa reached Tsavo at midnight, 
but all the same I got out and prowled about as 
long as time would permit, half wondering 
every moment if the ghosts of the two man- 
eaters would spring at me out of the bushes. 
I wanted very much to spend a day or two in 
the old place, but my companions were anxious 
to push on as quickly as possible to better 
hunting-grounds. I took the trouble, however, 
to wake them out of their peaceful slumbers 
in order to point out to them, by the pale moon- 
light, the strength and beauty of the Tsavo 
bridge; but I fear this delicate little attention 
was scarcely appreciated as it deserved. Nat- 
urally I could not expect them or anyone else 
to view the bridge quite from my point of view; 
I looked on it as a child of mine, brought up 
through stress and danger and troubles of all 
kinds, but the ordinary traveler of course 
knows nothing of this and doubtless thinks it 
only a very commonplace and _ insignificant 
structure indeed. 

We spent a few days at Nairobi, now a 
flourishing town of some 6,000 inhabitants, 
supplied with every modern comfort and lux- 
ury, including a well-laid-out race course; and, 
after a short trip to Lake Victoria Nyanza and 





Uganda, we made our way back to the Eldama 
Ravine, which lies some twenty miles north of 
Landiani Station in the province of Naivasha. 
Here we started in earnest on our big-game ex- 
pedition, which I am glad to say proved to be 
a most delightful and interesting one in every 
way. The country was lovely and the climate 
cool and bracing. We all got a fair amount 
of sport, our bag including rhino, hippo, 
waterbuck, reedbuck, hartebeeste, wildebeeste, 
ostrich, impala, oryx, roan antelope, etc.; but 
for the present I must confine myself to a 
short account of how I was lucky enough 
to shoot a specimen of an entirely new race 
of eland. 

Our party of five, including one lady who 
rode and shot equally straight, left the Eldama 
Ravine on January 22d, and trekked off in 
an easterly direction across the Laikipia 
Plateau. As the trail which we were to take 
was very little known and almost impossible 
to follow without a guide, Mr. Foaker, the 
District Officer at the Ravine, very kindly 
procured us a reliable man — a young Uashin 
Gishu Masai named Uliagurma. But as he 
could not speak a word of Swahili we had also 
to engage an interpreter, an excellent, cheery 
fellow of the same tribe, named Landaalu; and 
he in his turn possessed a kinsman who in- 
sisted on coming too, although he was no 
earthly use to us. Our route took us through 
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the Solai Swamp, over the Multilo and Subu 
Ko Lultian ranges, and across many unex- 
pected rivers and streamlets. On our first march 
I noticed that Uliagurma, our kirongozi (guide), 
was suffering extremely, though uncomplain- 
ingly, from earache, so I told him to come to 
me when we got to camp and I would see what 
I could do for him. Strange to say, my doctor- 
ing proved most successful, and Uliagurma 
was so grateful that he spread my fame as a 
“medicine-man” far and wide among the 
natives wherever we trekked. The consequence 
was that men, women, and children in every 
state of disease and crippledom came and be- 
sieged our camps, begging for some of the 
magical dawa (medicine). I used to do what I 
could, and only hope I did not injure many of 
them; but it was heartrending to see some of 
the quite hopeless cases I was expected to cure. 

After we had climbed the Subu Ko Lultian 
and got a footing on the plateau, we pitched 
our camp on the banks of the Angarua River, 
where we found a big Masai kraal, the in- 
habitants of which seemed much astonished 
at our sudden appearance in their neighbor- 
hood. They were very friendly, however, and 
visited our camp in swarms an hour or so after 
our arrival. Riding my pony and accompanied 
by Landaalu as interpreter, and my gun- 
bearer, Juma, I returned their call in the after- 
noon, when the elmorani (warriors) gave for 
my entertainment an exhibition of the gym- 
nastic exercises which they practise regularly 
in order more particularly to strengthen their 
legs and render them supple. After the per- 
formance I asked if there was any game about, 
and was told that some might be found a few 
miles to the north of the kraal; so I set out at 
once with Landaalu and Juma to try my luck. 
It was a perfect afternoon, and no sooner had I 
cleared the belt of scrub which grew round 
the kraal when, by the aid of my glasses, I saw 
a herd of zebra and other game away in the 
distance, feeding peacefully on the rolling 
prairie. I made my way steadily toward them, 
and noticed as I went that a couple of eland 
were gradually drawing away from the rest of 
the herd. I marked these for my own, and care- 
fully noting the direction they were taking I 
dismounted and made a detour round a rise 
so as to lie in wait for them and cut them off. 
My plan succeeded admirably, for the two fine 
animals continued to come straight toward 
me without suspicion, feeding quietly by the 
way. When they got to within eighty yards or 
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so, I picked out the bigger head and was only 
waiting for him to make a slight turn before 
pulling the trigger, when bang went the heavy 
rifle of one of my companions about half a mile 
away. Inan instant the two eland had bounded 
off, and I decided not to risk a shot, in the hope 
that they would soon settle down again and 
give me another chance. 

Mentally blessing my friend for firing at this 
untimely moment, I watched them make for a 
belt of wood about a mile further on, hoping 
against hope that they would remain on the 
near side of it. No such luck, however, for 
they plunged into it and were quickly swal- 
lowed up out of my sight. Running to my 
pony, which Landaalu had dexterously brought 
up, I galloped in the direction of the spot in 
the trees where the eland had disappeared; 
but imagine my vexation when I found that I 
had to pull up sharp on the edge of a nasty- 
looking swamp, which at first sight appeared 
too boggy and treacherous to attempt to cross. 
I rode up and down it without being able to 
find anything like a really safe crossing place, 
so in desperation I at last determined to take 
the risk of crossing it along an old rhino path 
where the reeds were flattened down. My pony 
floundered bravely through, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting safely to the other side. I 
then made my way cautiously through the belt 
of trees, and was relieved to find that it was only 
half a mile or so broad. I dismounted as I 
neared the further side, and, tying my pony to 
a tree, crept quietly forward, expecting to see 
the eland not far off; but to my disappointment 
there was no trace of game of any kind on the 
whole wide stretch of country that met my view. 
I therefore tried another direction, and, tak- 
ing a half turn to my left, made my way care- 
fully through some open glades to the top of 
a little rise not far off. 

The sight that now met my eyes fairly took 
my breath away; for there, not.three hundred 
yards off, and stalking placidly along at a slow 
walk, was a herd of fully a hundred eland of 
all ages and sizes. The rear of the column 
was brought up by a magnificent old bull, 
and my heart jumped for joy as I watched him 
from the shelter of the bushes behind which I 
lay concealed. The next thing to be done was 
to decide on a plan of attack, and this had 
to be thought of without loss of time, for the 
wind was blowing from me almost in the direc- 
tion of the eland, who would certainly scent 
me very soon if I did not get away. Quickly 
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noting the direction in which they were mov- 
ing, I saw that if all went well they ought to 
pass close to a little hillock about a mile or so 
off; and, if I were very sharp about it, I thought 
I could make a circuit through the wood and be 
on this rise, in a good position for both wind 
and cover, before the herd could reach it. 
Accordingly I crept away with the object of 
finding my mount, but to my delight — just 
behind me and well hidden — stood the unde- 
feated Landaalu, who in some mysterious 
way had followed me up, found the pony 
where I had left it tied to a tree, and brought 
it on to me. With a bright grin on his face 
he thrust the reins into my hand, and I was up 
and galloping off in an instant. 

I soon discovered that I had farther to go 
than I expected, for I was forced to make a big 
detour in order to keep out of sight of the herd; 
but on halting once or twice and peeping through 
the trees I saw that all was going well and that 
they were still calmly moving on in the right 
direction. The last quarter of a mile had to be 
negotiated in the open, but I found that by 
lying flat down on my pony’s back I was com- 
pletely hidden from the advancing herd by an 
intervening swell in the ground. In this man- 
ner I managed to get unobserved to the lee 
of my hillock, where I dismounted, threw the 
reins over a stump, and crawled stealthily but 
as quickly as I could to the top. I was in great 
doubt as to whether I should be in time or not, 
but on peering, hatless, over the crest, I was 
overjoyed to find the whole herd just below me. 
One of the eland, not twenty yards off, saw 
me at once, and stood still to gaze at me in as- 
tonishment. It was a female, however, so I 
took no notice of her, but looked round to see 
if my great bull were anywhere near. Yes, 
there he was; he had passed the spot where I 
lay, but was not more than forty yards off, 
moving in the same leisurely fashion as when 
I first saw him. An instant later he noticed 
the general alarm caused by my appearance, 
and stopped and turned half round to see 
what was the matter. This gave me my oppor- 
tunity, so I fired, aiming behind the shoulder. 
The way in which he jumped and kicked on 
feeling the lead told me I had hit him hard, and 
I got two more bullets into him from the maga- 
zine of my .303 before he managed to gain the 
shelter of a neighboring thicket and was lost 
to sight. In the meantime the whole herd had 
thundered off at full gallop, disappearing in a 
few minutes in a cloud of dust. 





I was confident that there would be little 
difficulty in finding the wounded eland, and on 
Landaalu coming up — which, by the way, he 
did almost immediately, for he was a wonder- 
ful goer — we started to make a rough search 
through the thicket. Owing to the growing 
darkness, however, we met with no success, 
so I decided to return to camp, which was many 
miles away, and to resume the quest at day- 
break the following morning. It turned out 
that we were even farther from home than I 
thought, and black night came upon us be- 
fore we had covered a quarter of the distance. 
Fortunately the invaluable Landaalu had dis- 
covered a good crossing over the swamp, so 
we were able to press on at a good pace without 
losing any time in overcoming the obstacle. 
After an hour or so of hard traveling we were 
delighted to see a rocket go up, fired by my 
friends to guide us on our way. Such a sight 
is wonderfully cheering when one is far away 
from camp, trudging along in the inky dark- 
ness and none too certain of one’s direction, 
and a rocket equipment should invariably be 
carried by the traveler in the wilds. Several 
more were sent up before we got anywhcre 
near camp, and I remarked to Landaalu that 
we must have gone a very long way after the 
eland. “Long way,’ he replied, ‘why, 
Master, we have been to Baringo!” This lake, 
as a matter of fact, was fully fifty miles away. 
When finally we arrived I fired the ardor of 
my companions by relating the adventures 
of the afternoon and telling them of the won- 
derful herd I had seen; and it was at once 
agreed that we should stay where we were 
for a day or two in the hope of good sport 
being obtained. 

As soon as it was daylight the next morn- 
ing I sent out a party of our porters with full 
instructions where to find my eland, which 
I was sure must be lying somewhere in the 
thicket close to the hill from where I had shot 
him; and very shortly afterward we ourselves 
made a start. After a couple of hours’ trav- 
eling we were lucky enough to catch sight of a 
portion of the herd of eland, when we dis- 
mounted and stalked them carefully through 
the long grass. All of a sudden one popped up 
its head unexpectedly about fifty yards away. 
One of my companions immediately leveled 
his rifle at it, but from where I was I could see 
better than he that the head was a poor one, 
and so called out to him not to fire. The 
warning came too late, however, for at that 
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moment he pulled the trigger. It was rather 
a difficult shot, too, as the body of the animal 
could not be seen very well owing to the height 
of the grass; still, as the head instantly dis- 
appeared, we hoped for the best and ran up to 
the place, but no trace of the eland could be 
found. Accordingly we pushed on again, and 
after a little rested for a short time under the 
shade of some trees. We had gone about three 
miles after resuming our search for game, 
when one of the porters remembered that he 
had left the water-bottle he was carrying at 
the trees where we had halted, so he was sent 
back for it with strict injunctions to make haste 
and to rejoin us as quickly as possible. Curi- 
ously enough, this trifling incident proved quite 
providential; for the porter (whose name was 
Sabaki), after recovering the water-bottle, 
found himself unable to trace us through the 
jungle and accordingly struck home for camp. 
On his way back he actually stumbled over 
the dead body of the eland which I had shot 
the previous day and which the search party I 
had sent out in the morning had failed to find. 
They were still looking for it close at hand, 
however, so Sabaki hailed them and they at once 
set to work to skin and cut up the animal, and 
then carried it to the camp. 

Meanwhile, of course, we knew nothing of 
all this, and continued our hunt for game. 
Shortly after noon we had a light lunch, and 
while we were eating it our guides, Uliagurma 
and Landaalu, discovered a bees’ nest in a 
fallen tree and proceeded to try to extract the 
honey, of which the Masai are very fond. 
This interference was naturally strongly re- 
sented by the bees, and soon the semi-naked 
youths ran flying past us with the angry swarm 
in full pursuit. I laughed heartily at Lan- 
daalu, and chaffed him unmercifully for al- 
lowing himself, a Masai, to be put to flight 
by a few bees. This the jolly fellow took very 
good-humoredly, saying that if he only had a 
jacket like mine he would soon go and get the 
honey. I gave him my jacket at once, and a 
most comical figure he cut in it, as it was very 
short and he had practically nothing else on. 
When the nest was properly examined, how- 
ever, it was found that the bees had eaten all 
the honey; so after taking some photographs 
of our guides at work among the bees we all pro- 
ceeded homeward, reaching camp about dusk 
with nothing to show for our long day’s hunt. 

We were met by Sabaki, who was in a 
great state of excitement, and who started to 
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explain in very bad Swahili how he had come 
across the dead eland. Misunderstanding 
what he said, I told my friend that Sabaki had 
found the eland which he had shot in the 
morning, and rejoiced heartily with him at this 
piece of good luck. On viewing the head, 
however, we could not understand it, as it 
was very much bigger than the one he had 
fired at; and it was not till later in the even- 
ing when I visited Landaalu, curled up at the 
camp fire, that the mystery was explained. 
He greeted me by saying that after all we 
had not gone to Baringo for nothing the pre- 
vious day, and on my asking him what he 
meant he told me about the finding of the eland, 
taking it for granted that I knew it was mine. 
I quickly called up Sabaki, and after some 
trouble got from him the whole story of how 
he had found the body close to my little hillock 
and near where my men were searching for it. 
So I broke the truth gently to my friend, who 
at once acknowledged my claim and con- 
gratulated me on my good fortune. 

How great this good fortune was I did not 
know till long after; but even then, when I 
came to examine the head and skin carefully, 
I found that they both differed materially 
from those of any other eland that I had ever 
seen. For one thing, there was no long tuft 
of hair on the forehead, while from the lower 
corner of each eye ran an incomplete white 
stripe similar to, though smaller than, those 
found in the giant eland. The sides of the 
forehead were of a reddish color, and on the 
lower part of the face there was a much larger 
brown patch than is to be seen on the ordi- 
nary eland. The striping on the body was very 
slight, the chief markings being three lines 
across the withers. On my return to England, 
in April, I sent the head to Rowland Ward’s 
to be set up, and while there it was seen by 
Mr. R. Lydekker, F. R.S., of the British Mu- 
seum, the well-known naturalist and spe- 
cialist in big game, who wrote to tell me that it 
possessed great zoédlogical interest, as showing 
the existence of a hitherto unknown race of 
eland. 

As my eland thus proved to be of some con- 
siderable scientific value, and as the author- 
ities of the British Museum expressed a desire 
to possess its head, I gladly presented it to the 
trustees, so that all sportsmen and naturalists 
might have an opportunity of seeing it at the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, where it now is. 
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THE WORK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUS- 
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CAREERS OF A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES 


BY 
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HERE is an industrial art school in 
Philadelphia whose hundreds of suc- 
, cessful graduates in the practice of their 
profession are spreading a knowledge of art 
among the people; forit teaches that beauty 
should not be separated from every-day life, but 
that it should extend to everything we make and 
use —that we should eat from good china, live 
in good houses, buy good cloth, and read good 
advertisements, as well as look at good pictures 
and statuary —too common a conception of 
the limitations of art. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art was founded in 1876 when the 
Centennial Exposition had awakened the 
country and given us a craving to know more 
of what art really was. There is nothing 
connected with art, no profession, no trade, 
that is not taught therein. 

All art does not consist in painting pictures 
and making statues; and yet our art schools are 
yearly turning out hundreds who work upon 
this assumption, in spite of the fact that the 
supply already exceeds the demand of the 
market. It is just as much the calling of art 
to make beautiful and useful things of pottery 
as it is to paint beautiful and unsought things 
on canvas. Art applied to some industry for 
which there isa demand is a more invigorating 
profession than painting from the nude and 
dreaming about Rembrandt. 

Palissy made for himself an artist’s name 
in pottery. Aldus and Elzevir did the same 
in printing; Grolier became famous for his 
wonderful book-making; Benvenuto for his 
priceless jewelry and metal work — and he was 
something of a sculptor too. Morris, in 





England, is not so well remembered for his 
poetry as for his interior decorations; and our 
own Saint-Gaudens was a cameo cutter before 
he became the great sculptor, and his early 


trade showed its influence later in his incom- 
parable low-reliefs. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art is not only preparing its students 
for useful careers, but it is inculcating in the 
people a greater appreciation of the beautiful. 
The ultimate outcome of such a school will be 
a community with its senses trained to demand 
that all things shall be beautiful, whether they 
are the articles of common ‘usefulness or those 
for ornament alone. At present we are 
apt to have our useful things ugly, and absolve 
our consciences by the purchase of a few 
pictures. While those who wish to be artists 
become painters or sculptors and attend 
schools devoted to teaching these things, the 
great mass of the population is entirely 
ignorant of the whole subject. In such a 
community as the Pennsylvania school tends 
to create, the artists work on articles which are 
in the hands of everyone. The whole com- 
munity is affected. And not the least benefited 
by it will be the painters and sculptors who 
will later find a greater appreciation of their 
work in such a place, where it is impossible to 
find it now. Thisisnotatheory. It has been 
demonstrated. Let us take a concrete example. 

Mr. Paul Lachenmeyer entered the regular day 
classes of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art when the school was in an 
exceedingly immature condition. In the follow- 
ing year he began teaching in the evening 
classes the elementary work of the past year’s 
course. For the next few years he studied 
during the day and taught three nights a week. 
At this time he, with several other students, 
entered the first class in study from the living 
model. Gradually, as he progressed, he taught 
in the other classes —and during this time 
devoted a large amount of attention to 
modeling work. Here his field was broadened. 
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IN THE STUDIO FOR 
Sculpture held out her alluring hand. He 
made a number of statuettes that were shown 
in vatious art exhibits and received favorable 
comment from the press. A bronze medal at 
Atlanta for his ‘‘ Mephisto,” the Philadelphia 
Art Club’s gold medal in 1898 for his “‘ Circe,” 
and recognition at the World’s Fair at Chicago 
and the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
made him known in the art world. The work 
showed marked originality and strength. 
Several portrait busts, notably one of Benjamin 
Franklin’s granddaughter, Emily Duane Gilles- 
pie, and a bronze memorial to Colonel Hawkins, 
commander of the Tenth Regiment National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, the design for which 
was won in competition with the foremost 
Philadelphia sculptors, were his next efforts. 
A bust of Wilton Lackaye as Svengali, a 
modeled head of the Cyclops, and _ several 
other pieces were exhibited in Philadelphia 
and attracted marked attention on account 
of their imaginative qualities and skilful 
handling. 

In 1897, he was appointed Professor of 
Sculpture, Assistant Art Director, and Lecturer 


MODELING 


AND CEMENT WORK 


on Art Anatomy in the school where nine years 
before he had entered with but hazy notions 
as to the future. He trained his students in the 
modeling classes in the practical work of 
preparing the clay, casting in plaster, and in the 
mechanical processes of the modeler’s art. 
The first pottery work done in the school was 
the result of his efforts, and he was the first ac- 
tually to produce finished pieces, turned, burnt, 
colored, and glazed in the school. About this 
time, a photo-engraving house requested him 
to model in low relief an advertising booklet 
cover. The success of this brought other 
orders, and for several years he, and_ his 
students, made practically all of such work 
that was used in Philadelphia. 

The work was so attractive that he left the 
school to try out under actual business condi- 
tions the application of art as applied to adver- 


tising. The growing acquaintance with busi- 
iness firms made more and more demand 


upon his knowledge of drawing and color, 
especially in the illustration of books. ‘The 
originality and unique quality of his designs 
brought orders from distant cities and he soon 
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GOTHIC FOUNTAIN IN CEMENT 
The work of Miss Helen Fiske 


found that he was building up a_ business. 
He accepted the offer of the position with the 
Curtis Publishing Company in their art 
advertising department that he now holds. 
Advertising art meant a study of advertising 
in general, and although at this time he was 
writing for various periodicals, he found oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate numerous changes in the 
methods and means of producing artistic re- 
sults in the work. The possibilities of the photo- 
graphic branch of the department appealed 
directly to him, and here again the results have 
shown the success of combining artistic knowl- 
edge with mechanical skill. The work of this 
art advertising department is ranked with the 
highest grade advertising done in this country. 

Miss Agnes St. John, of Boston, is acknowl- 
edged by the masters of book-binding in 
France to be without a peerintheart. “The 
best in the world” is the way they express 
appreciation of her work. Mrs. Frances 
Darby Sweeny not only gained ready employ- 
ment on graduation in the designing and 
manufacture of stained glass, but is now the 
proprietot of her own large establishment. 
Mr. W. H. Dewar is superintendent of the 
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great furniture manufactory of the Pooley 
Company, and Mr. O. E. Mertz, another 
graduate, is his chief of design. 

Graduates of the Textile School are sought 
for and given immediate employment in 
Philadelphia, and they also hold responsible 
positions in Manchester, Fall River, Pittsburgh, 
and wherever the woolen, cotton, and silk 
industries are carried on. 

There are sixty-four departments in the 
School of Applied Arts, and all are thorough in 
their work; a superficial smattering wins no 
certificate, and in this practical way is not only 
a love of the beautiful being carried into every 
Amcrican home, but its devotees are guaranteed 
a good income for their advancement. 

The significance of what this training 
enabled these men and women to do is not 
seen in its true impressiveness without a picture 
of what it enabled them to avoid. This picture 
can be supplied in the words of a well-known 
painter. 

“When I found that I could not sell my 
pictures, I put myself under the best masters 
in advertising and came out with more than 
their approbation. I had my pen, brush, and 

















WROUGHT IRON LANTERN 
The work of Mr. Carl Dubo and Mr. Damon Vickers 
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pencil, with a fair knowledge of the world and 
its needs. So armed, I sought work in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. In most of 
the offices I got no further than that American 
pest, the office-boy, or the young woman who 
had authority. When I did enter the office, it 
was difficult to get any one to look at my samples 
— after they had seen my gray hairs, or what 
I had left of them. ‘How much experience 
have you had ?’ would be asked. ‘ None as yet.’ 

““Five years at least is necessary, and you 
are too old; we want only young men.’ 

“T argued that a mature mind and hand 
must be better than an immature one, but they 
said, ‘That’s just it, you would want to teach 
us.’ I told them that I was very humble and 
willing to learn, and would work for two months 
without pay, to show them what I could do; 
but no, I could not get a ‘job.’ A well 
known advertiser said in a lecture on advertis- 
ing before the Architectural League of New 
York that they wanted artists of merit to 
take up their work, but that the painters 
thought it beneath them, or knew nothing 
about the work. I presented myself the next 
day. I was a member of the Socicty of 
American Artists, and was a graduate of an 
advertising school of repute. I was referred 
to the manager, who was little more than half 
my age. His own work was very good, but 
that of those under him could not equal mine, 
but I was not engaged. I saw an editorial 
in a Philadelphia evening paper on advertising, 
telling of what a great profession it had become, 
but how difficult it was to find men who would 
take it up. I wrote the editor, asking where such 
a need could be found, that I could fill it, but 
my letter was ignored. ‘This is quite enough.” 

One of these men was trained to make use of 
his artistic inspirations upon articles for which 
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DOOR KNOCKER IN WROUGHT IRON 
Made by Mr. Samuel Yellin 


there is a demand; the other, until it was too 
late, had given expression to his feelings in 
paintings for which there was no demand. His 
talent and his labor were wasted. He had done 
no service to the community. Nor had he 
satisfied his own feelings better than had his 
more successful neighbor. 

The first time that I went around the different 
departments I walked one entire afternoon; 
thereafter I took it in instalments. What 
strikes one most is its thoroughness and 
generosity. When you are in the pottery 
room and have examined the kiln, ready for 
the week’s firing, you think the place has been 
built up for that alone. You get the same 
impression in the bookbindery, and in the life- 
class rooms. In the last, students were work- 
ing from the model on paper four, five, and six 
feet high, and standing up at their work. I 
had never seen that before; in New York and 
Paris, we always used the academy-sized 
charcoal paper, sitting down to our work; 
the consequence being too often a finicky result. 
But here was no room for anything small, one 
cannot be so on such large ground, standing with 
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WORK IN SILVER, BRASS, AND COPPER 


the arm held straight out from the shoulder. 
The work was broadly conceived and yet far 
from being carelessinhandling. Itwasbigwork. 

In the room devoted to interior decoration, 
a certain design is given each student, an out- 
line drawing for, say, a tile. Each student fills 
it out with color as he or she sees fit. I found 
some fifty of the same design, yet no two alike. 
There the students study still life too, not for 
exhibition purposes, but “as a means to an 
end.” I saw this exemplified when Mr. 
Copeland, the instructor, showed me a window 
advertisement for a department store that had 
been suggested by a still life study. In another 
room, the students were at work on posters 
for the Penn celebration, held last year, each 














A HALL SEAT IN GOTHIC STYLE 
Made by Miss Helen Souder 


one following his idea for the particular 
purpose it was intended. So, too, in the 
mosaic work, designs were made for the paving 
of the City Hall court. Each design must be 
for a given purpose and, when made, the 
student must be able to do the work. 

The circular of the Textile School says that it 
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“‘nossesses an extensive equipment unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution in the world. 
It consists of the latest machinery for the manu- 
facture of yarns, for weaving, finishing, and 
dyeing. All of these machines are of com- 
mercial proportions, not mere working models, 
and they turn out work as it is met with in the 
best markets of the day. In addition to this 
practical equipment, the different departments 
are provided with the apparatus necessary for 
conducting scientific tests and examination 
of fibres, yarns, fabrics, dye-stuffs, oils, waters, 

















BOOK BOUND IN LEATHER AND COPPER 
The work of Mr. Alphonse Sebest 


etc., with a view to locating the cause of any 
possible defects.’ All of which is not only true, 
but a very small part of the whole truth. 

As I went through the school, I longed to be 
young again and to go to work at my art with 
a given purpose ahead, aside from the undefined 
one of just to paint — what? This school 
gives a healthy outlet for any artistic aspira- 
tions. It is a place where one can follow any 
divine afflatus that besets him and with a 
certainty of being able to look the whole world 
in the face and owe not any man. 

I have undoubtedly written with enthusiasm, 
and it may have colored a just estimation of 
the value of this institution. But it must be 
remembered that I know the difficulties before 
an American art student. Nor is this merely 
theory. The school has been going a third of 
a century and it has made good. ‘Take, as an 
example, the textile department. It is backed 
by more than thirty of the leading manufac- 
turers in Philadelphia, who form an advisory 
board. The students learn not only the design- 
ing of the different fabrics made, but everything 
connected with weaving and running the 
machines, and the conduct of industrial 
establishments. And there are more than 
five hundred graduates who occupy important 
positions in the textile mills of the country. 
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THE BIRD-LIFE 


Background by Carlos Hittell and Louis A. Fuertes 


AND THE SCENERY OF 


A CONTINENT IN ONE CORRIDOR 


THE GROUPS IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAT, 


HISTORY —A NEW METHOD 


B 


FRANK M. 


IN MUSEUM EXHIBITION 
Y 


CHAPMAN 


(CURATOR OF ORNITHOLOGY IN THE MUSEUM) 


S FAR back as 1886, the American 
Museum of Natural History, following 
the lead of the South Kensington 

branch of the British Museum, began to pre- 
pare small groups of our commoner local birds, 
‘ach of which contained a single species with 
its nest and the particular branch or bit of 
‘arth in which the nest had been built. Such 
groups were eminently successful in attracting 
the attention of the willing-to-be-interested but 
objectless museum visitor. But, admirably as 
they served to illustrate the nesting habits of 
our smaller birds, it was felt that they did not 
adequately tell the story of the home-life of 
our larger species; particularly such as nest in 
colonies. 

In 1902, therefore, groups were constructed 


on a larger scale, and to a foreground of one 
hundred and sixty square feet was added a 
painted background. This is not a fancy 
sketch, introduced purely for artistic purposes, 
but is based on studies from nature of the lo- 
cality represented by the group itself; and so 
deftly is the actual foreground joined to the 
painted background that it is difficult, even on 
close inspection, to tell where the former ends 
and the latter begins. In a photograph, where 


details are much reduced in size, and are ren- 
dered in the same general tone, the point of 
connection between group and painting is prac- 
tically invisible. 

The first efforts in this direction met with 
so much approval that a number of friends 
of the Museum raised a fund to continue the 
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Background by Carlos Hittell 
THE BIRDS AND SCENERY OF THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY AT LOS BANOS, CAL. 


Showing the bird-life in an irrigated district in summer 

















BIRD GROUP FROM THE ARIZONA DESERT 


A reproduction of a scene near Tucson, Ariz. 
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work until these “Habitat Groups,” as they 
have been termed, should fill a hall to be de- 
voted to them. This permitted the planning 
of operations on a large scale, and it was de- 
termined to secure material for a series of 
groups which should depict not only the more 


interesting types of American birds, but Ame- 
rica as well. Subjects for treatment were 
therefore selected not only with reference to 
birds, but to the country which they inhabited; 
it being designed to have this series of great 
panoramic paintings contain at least all the 
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A PART OF THE PELICAN GROUP, SHOWING PELICAN ISLAND IN FLORIDA 
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more characteristic physiographic features of 
our country. 

From the vast mangrove swamps of the Ever- 
glades, the cypress and pine forests further 
north, or the sandbars of our Atlantic coast, 
one may travel around this hall westward to 
the Alleghanies, and thence to the prairies and 
plains of Canada as well as of the United 
States, ascend to the foothills and summits of 
the Rockies, journey southward to the cactus 


have not already established a museum 
for the display of paintings of American 
scenery. 

To make the studies and gather the ma- 
terial on which the thirty odd groups now com- 
pleted are based, I have, with artist and pre- 
parateur, traveled more than sixty thousand 
miles, having opportunities for the study of bird 
life such, possibly, as never fell to the lot of 
ornithologist before. The story of these various 
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Background by Hobart Nichcls 


THE DUCK-HAWK GROUP AND THE PALISADES OF THE HUDSON 


A group showing bird life and scenery within ten miles of New York City. 


deserts of Arizona, and westward again to the 
interior of California, to the cafions of its Coast 
Range, the tulé-grown lakes of its Oregon 
boundary, and finally to the bird-inhabited 
islets off its coast. Wholly aside from their 
zoological interest, as they illustrate the haunts 
of various birds, such a series of paintings has 
the greatest geographical value. To pass 


through the hall in which they are placed is 
like a tour of America; while the interest 
they arouse, particularly among foreigners, 
makes one wonder why we, in this country, 





expeditions, and the results of the studies of the 
birds found on them, I have attempted to relate 
in my “Camps and Cruises of an Ornithol- 
ogist.” But neither pen nor camera can so 
visibly portray the life of the birds studied or 
the character of the country in which they live 
as do these Habitat Groups. Endorsed by both 
naturalist and artist, from the curator’s stand- 
point they are viewed with the utmost satis- 
faction as the crowds which gather about 
them proclaim the success of the idea in which 
they had their origin. 
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ONE OF 


THE STOREHOUSES 


OF THE DESERT VINEYARD 











AN IMMIGRANT IN THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


THE STORY OF AN ITALIAN WHO HAS PLANTED IN A DESERT THE LARGEST VINE- 


YARD IN THE WORLD, AND HAS MADE THE 


VER on the western edge of the huge 
county of San Bernardino, in Southern 
California, the Southern Pacific Rail- 

road runs for four miles straight through the 
centre of a single vineyard. More than a mile 
to the southward of this bisecting line, the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
skirts the lower rows of vines, and, a mile or 
more to the northward of the centre, the Santa 
Fé slips along at the foot of the San Gabriel 
mountains, a little above the upper rows. 

This is the largest vineyard in the world; 
but, more important than this, it has a human 
story written in the sands between its rows of 
vines — the story of a personality and a belief 
—that is far more wonderful than the vine- 
yard itself. 

Secondo Guasti arrived in this country 
from Piedmont, Italy, twenty-two years ago, 
after a brief and profitless sojourn in Mexico. 
There, he had learned to cook for a living. 
He reached Los Angeles without money. He 


VINES GROW WITHOUT IRRIGATION 


BY 


LANIER BARTLETT 


got credit for board and lodging from an 
Italian hotel-keeper until he should find work. 
His first job was shoveling coal in the Southern 
Pacific freight yards. 

After that, he became a cook in a cheap 
restaurant uptown. Finally he saved enough 
money to start a small winery, buying his 
grapes from private vineyards. With a bright 
and energetic Californian-born wife (a daugh- 
ter of the hotel-keeper who had lodged him 
when he first came to Los Angeles) as a part- 
ner, his little business grew slowly but surely 
from his first season’s pressing of five thousand 
gallons of wine. Outside of his own business, 
too, he profited by the progress of the city to 
such an extent that, when the opportunity came 
to do a really big thing, he had not only the 
necessary nerve (which he had already proved) 
but the material resources with which to back 
up the nerve. 

This opportunity came with the discovery 
of the secret that lay beneath the sands of 
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LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 








FOUR 


the so-called ‘Cucamonga Desert.”  Be- 
cause the sand prevented irrigation, this strip 
had long remained bare, though surrounded 
by the rich orange-growing sections of San 
Bernardino and Redlands, Riverside, Pomona, 
and Ontario, where irrigation is carried on ex- 
tensively. There was one house in “the 
desert”? and no one lived there. At certain 
seasons of the year, the sandstorms were so 
severe that they covered the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific and blocked traffic. The 
railroad was finally forced to raise its roadbed 
six feet. When Guasti proposed to raise 
grapes in this waste without the application of 
a drop of water, strangers and neighbors alike 
laughed in scorn; but the man with the faith 
had been down on his hands and knees bur- 
rowing. Below the top inches of shifting sand, 











JAPANESE IN THE VINEYARD AT PICKING TIME 


The permanent workers are from Italy, France, and Spain 


MILES OF 


GRAPES IN THE LARGEST VINEYARD IN 
he had discovered a stratum of moist loam 
—moist, here in the shunned strip of desert, 
in the dryest months — and he believed that 
this loam would furnish sufficient moisture to 
grow grapes from which to make wine. For 
this was a man native to a wine land, born of 
wine makers; and he proceeded to put his faith 
and instinct to the test. 

Back in the days of his meagre, five-thousand- 
gallon retail business he had had his eye on that 
apparently dead patch known as the ‘‘Cuca- 
monga Desert.” It appealed to his imagina- 
tion. Underlying the imagination, thus stimu- 
lated by this peculiar waste area, were mem- 
ories of experiences in the land of his birth, 
and the instincts of his parentage. The wine- 
seller remembered, in recalling the surround- 
ings of his youth, that some of the finest little 
wine-grape vineyards of Italy were planted 
in what appeared to be most unpromising soil, 
at the base of just such rugged, unclad moun- 
tains as these that pierced the brilliant, Italian- 
like sky above the glare of the Cucamonga 
sands. In the old country, such vineyards had 
needed no irrigation because of the underlying 
moist loam, formed of pulverized granite 
washed down from the range by the freshets of 
centuries. He thought that it might be like- 
wise here. 

And, remembering all this, he noticed that 
several small vineyards had already ventured 
out short distances beyond the last rows of 
the citrus groves that marked the frontier 
of irrigation around this queer “desert,” and 
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WORLD, IN THE CUCAMONGA DESERT, NEAR LOS # 


that their vines produced with peculiar energy. 
But the men who owned these vineyards 
said: ‘Oh, pshaw! Give your money to charity 
if you ’re bound to get rid of it, and spend the 
time throwing horseshoes. Just one fine old 
sandstorm out yonder will bury your labors 
forever.” 

Guasti heard these folk scoff, but still he 
held to his memories and his dream. He dug 
below the hot sands here, there, and yonder 
with his own hands, and always found the 
moist, vital loam underlying the leprous sur- 
face — the loam that had been peeled and 
washed and ground from the great mountains. 

The loam-hunter came to believe absolutely 
in his vision. He believed that money, not 
water, was all that was needed to fructify this 
shunned region and make it bear a crop; 
that money could beat back the howling-dervish 
sandstorms. If he could raise enough money, he 
believed that he could give to the world its 
largest vineyard where had been one of its 
blighted spots. 

Then began the campaign for funds for 
the enterprise. It was the old story of the strug- 
gle of one who believes, against a whole world 
that doubts. The believer coaxed many ex- 
perts into the desert and dug loam for them. 
He led forth many men of finance into the 
sands. But, while his imagination saw be- 
low the sands and beyond the present, their 
gaze lingered on the treacherous surface, and 
their look was slow to soften. 

The.e was nothing there but a big, rambling 








ANGELES, CAL. 


ranch house close to the Southern Pacific 
tracks, a relic of the disastrous boom times of 
the late eighties, when all Southern Cal- 
ifornia was staked off in town lots and the cen- 
tre of the Cucamonga Desert was chosen as 


the promotion-spot for a great resort. Staked 
avenues, spreading, skeleton like, over the 


sands in all directions, gave another indication 
of the earlier disaster. "Then, too, when the 
men of money were persuaded, buying the land 
for the vineyard was troublesome. It was 
often necessary to search long and diligently 
for the owner of some town lot, who still clung 
to his piece of boom sand, before an un- 
broken acreage could be secured. 

When finally the land was purchased and 
the vineyard begun, the sandstorms came 
in due season, and the freshets, and the 








THE VINEYARD TRAIN 


The sand is typical of the desert before the vineyard was planted 
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jackrabbits. Men on their way to the ranch 
house were blinded by the sandstorms, lost 
their way, and wandered twelve miles out of 
their course into a near-by town. 

When the land was being prepared, an army 
of jackrabbits was kept on the move by the 
advancing workmen. The rabbit-drives of 
these brush-pulling days offered sport for the 
whole surrounding country; but the attach- 
ment of the long-ears to this particular region 
became less of a joke to the promoters of the 
big vineyard when it was later found necessary 
to spend more than four thousand dollars for 
rabbit fences to keep the dislodged army from 
returning to forage on the sprouting grape- 
vines. 

But the difficulties were overcome and 
Guasti’s faith was justified some time ago, 
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IN THE WINERY 


Which used twenty thousand tons of grapes in a year 








GATHERING GRAPES BY 


On the vineyard’s private narrow-gauge railroad 
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when a winter freshet, descending from the 
mountains, laid bare a narrow strip of land 
where stood some five-year-old vines. It was 
found that the main roots of these vines had 
penetrated to a depth of twenty-five feet. 
This they were enabled to do by the unusual 
freeness of the soil, in which the decomposed 
granite, washed down for ages from the 
range, figures so largely. The under-soil is 
kept in this desirable condition by the surface 
layer of sand. The roots of the vines pass dur- 
ing the growing season down to a depth where 
moisture is constant, even during the blazing 
drought of summer and fall. 

To-day, the great wine-ranch, with its 
stone buildings, private railroad, and modern 
wine-making machinery, represents an in- 
vestment of more than a million dollars. Dur- 
ing the past season, twenty thousand tons of 
grapes went through its crushers. The United 
States Government has recognized the value of 
the enterprise in showing what can be done 
with this previously neglected strip of territory, 
by establishing here an experimental vineyard. 
An expert of the Department of Agriculture 
is setting out vine-cuttings from every part 
of the world where the grape is known, 
testing the different varieties and determining 
what grapes are best adapted to the peculiar 
conditions of the region. Already these experi- 
ments — the station has 492 different varieties 
of grapes growing — have been of great value. 

The company’s miniature railroad radiates 
through the vineyard, and carries the tons of 
grapes from the pickers to the great troughs 
from which the chain conveyors whisk them 
up and into the stemming machines. Here, 
too, are side-tracked standard railroad cars 
that have brought grapes from other vineyards, 
for the whole of the company’s acreage has 
not yet come into full bearing, and purchases 
are still made from outside growers. An ar- 
tesian well, 450 feet deep, furnishes the pure 
water necessary to the winery and for the 
irrigation of the truck gardens and fruit trees 
from which the ranch-house and the large 
colony of permanent workers are furnished 
with fresh produce. 

The capacity of the Cucamonga winery is 
three and a half million gallons, and that of the 
Los Angeles winery of the same concern is a 
million and a half. These capacities are enum- 
erated with pardonable pride by the man who, 
but a few years ago, started business with five 
thousand gallons for a season. 
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The permanent workers number 250, and 
most of them are direct from Italy, France, 
and Spain, where the best vineyard workers 
are to be found. ‘The company provides 
them with model quarters —neat cottages 
for the married folk, and a club-house with two 
dormitories, shower and tub baths, and a large 
social hall for the single men. A schoolhouse 
was built on the property by the company and 
presented to the county. During the crushing 
season, which lasts from late August until into 
November (the second crop on certain kinds 
of vines being very large), it is necessary to 
augment the regular workers with from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred Japanese 
pickers. The owners of the vineyard are 
possessed of the Californian’s usual dislike 
and distrust of Japanese, but it is next to im- 
possible to get together enough white laborers 
who are willing to go out into the hot acres 
and stay on a job that is merely temporary. 
Many small vineyardists use Indians for this 
work, but it is difficult to concentrate a large 
enough band of them to do the wholesale pick- 
ing required on the great ranch. The pickers 
are, therefore, furnished by Japanese con- 
tractors who establish camps in the vineyard, 
where are often to be found whole Japanese 
families, the women and children adding to the 
picturesque squalor of the bivouac. 

In December is begun the colossal task of 
pruning the vines, and for weeks the vineyard 
is overhung by the smoke of the fires made from 
the cuttings. The expense of pruning and burn- 
ing amounts to about six thousand dollars for 
a season’s work. The cultivation of these 
acres is, of course, a big undertaking, as the 
ground has to be maintained in perfect con- 
dition. A hundred head of stock is kept in 
the ranch stables for the use of the vineyard. 

Secondo Guasti, the man who rose from 
poverty because he had faith in the desert, is 
half owner of the great Cucamonga vine- 
yard enterprise; he and his wife tour Europe 
when they choose; he is educating his son in 
the best private schools of California; and he 
is building a mansion among the fashionable 
residences of West Adams Heights, in Los 
Angeles. In short, he is a popular and re- 
spected citizen and a power among Italians in 
California. He and his wife are a pair who, 
pulling together, have climbed from the bot- 
tom to the top, and now afford a most grati- 
fying example of what can be accomplished by 
brains and pluck in this Land of Opportunity. 
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From a rear or side view, this Italian is 
rather more Teuton than Latin in appearance 
—a big, short-necked, round-headed, broad- 
shouldered, bluff-mannered man of middle 
age; a beaming, humorous, jolly good fellow 
in the company of his intimates, and generous 
to a marked degree toward any worthy person 
who comes to him in distress; but short-spoken, 
incisive, and brusque when it concerns the 
day’s work. Indeed, he is tremendously 
American in his adherence to the national 
motto: Business is business. 

He is an ardent worker for social uplift, a 
fact which is practically demonstrated by his 
treatment of white labor on the great property 
which he controls. His influence along these 
lines among the foreign-born population of the 
state is no small matter. 


WHAT COUNTRY LIFE MAY BECOME 


Some of the same typically American de- 
tails enter into the history of J. A. Barlotti, 
the busy secretary of the corporation, although 
his was a different beginning. The difference 
lies in the fact that Barlotti is a highly educated 
man who, as a young college graduate, thought 
it advisable to seek new fields in America. 
On landing in New York, he was bitterly dis- 
appointed not to find twenty-dollar gold pieces 
lying around loose, and was compelled to start 
at the bottom of the ladder, without respect 
to education or previous mode of existence. 
He began his American career as a maker of 
artificial flowers in a small shop. These two 
men are interesting co-workers from the fact 
that their experiences show American life 
to be at once the great leveler and the great up- 
lifter of individuals. 


WHAT COUNTRY LIFE MAY BECOME 


A CALL FOR A NATIONAL AWAKENING BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION —HIN- 
DRANCES THAT MAY BE REMOVED AND A PROGRAMME FOR A RAPID ADVANCE 


HE Commission on Country Life, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to look 
into our general rural condition and to 

make suggestions, divided its report into two 
parts. After declaring our country life on a 
higher level than it ever was before, it pointed 
out some hindrances that may be removed, 
and it laid a plan for rural development and 
called for a general campaign. 

The report tells what the people want, 
as they expressed their wants to the Commis- 
sion, and it explains some ways in which both 
national and state governments may remove 
hindrances; but the chief reliance of the people 
must be, of course, the people themselves. 

The Commission consisted of Professor 
Liberty H. Bailey, Director of the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mr. Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester; Mr. Henry Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, of Des Moines, Ia.; President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture at Amherst; Mr. Wm. A. 
Beard, of Sacramento, Cal.; Mr. Chas. S. 
Barrett, of Union City, Ga.; and Mr. Walter 
H. Page. The Commission served without 


pay, and held thirty public hearings from Mas- 
sachusetts to California, at which persons ap- 


peared from more than forty states. More 
than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
answers were received to a printed list of 
questions about rural conditions that was sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture. The 
gist of the report, greatly condensed, and 
in different phraseology, follows: 


Dwellers in the country are at a disadvan- 
tage, and the first purpose of the Commission 
is to show how to get rid of some of these 
disadvantages. ‘The second purpose is to 
sketch a plan for taking stock of the things 
that help and of things that hinder, so that 
we may see our way clearer to make country 
life in the United States a far better kind of 
life than has yet existed in any country; and 
the Commission believes that this can be done. 

The Commission declared that it found the 
general level of country life high, compared 
with any preceding time or with any other land. 
If it has in recent years slipped down in some 
places, it has risen in more places. They 
wish, therefore, to emphasize its general, if 
not uniform, good condition and progress. 

Yet, in general, farming does not yield 
either the profit or the satisfaction that it 
ought to yield and that it may be made to yield. 























There is discontent in the country and, in 
places, discouragement. Farmers as a class 
do not magnify their calling, and the movement 
to the towns, though less than formerly, is 
still strong. 

But what impressed the Commission most, 
in all that the people said and wrote to it, was 
their willingness to solve their own problems, 
if they have fair play, and their eagerness to 
learn how best to do it. 

The most important needs of country life 
are the right kind of education, the right kind of 
organization, and leadership with clear-cut 
plans. The people will pay for education 
if they can get the right kind of schools; they 
are organizing themselves for some purposes, 
and they will organize for other purposes as 
they learn of the success of people elsewhere. 
In general, what they need is to be brought 
closer together by all sorts of activities; for 
men develop by doing things with one another. 

First, the Commission explains certain 
hindrances to development that can be got 
rid of. In taking up these immediate needs, 
the Commission does not mean that they exist 
alike in all parts of the country. Some parts 
need one thing, some another. Conditions 
vary even in nearby communities. There 
is hardly a general statement of any kind 
that fits every part of the United States alike. 


A NEW KIND OF COUNTRY SCHOOL 


The first pressing need is of a new kind 
of country school. The people say truly 
that the public country schools do not 
teach the right things nor use the right 
methods to fit the young for country life. 
In some places, this falling short of the 
schools has made the people indifferent to 
them, for they think of education as something 
that fits for town life only. The school life 
of country children is too short, for most of 
them drop out before they get good training. 
In the proper kind of schools, the children 
would not be wholly unproductive as they 
now generally are. 

The new kind of school should teach the 
children outdoors as much as_ indoors — 
perhaps more. It should teach them, in 
addition to routine book matter, to work with 
tools, to make and to mend things used on the 
farm and in the house, how to prepare the 
soil, how to plant whatever grows well, how 
to care for animals, how to cook and to sew, 
how to keep accounts, and how to manage, 
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and something about the wonderful processes 
of Nature so that they will see the beauty as 
well as the profit of rural occupations. All 
these subjects are worth studying for their moral 
value, too, and the right kind of education 
must always make for moral strength. 

If even a small part of the knowledge that 
we now have of farming and of nature were 
put into practice, the profit and the pleasure of 
country life would be far greater and the country 
schools ought to start children in this kind of 
knowledge and to fill them with this spirit. 

This new kind of education is already 
coming. State and county superintendents 
of schools in some of the states are working 
toward it; and the best agricultural colleges 
are already reaching the people in their states 
by lectures and by short practical courses 
in farming and by “demonstration” work 
by the State Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
by the State Departments of Agriculture, and 
most of all by the National Department of 
Agriculture through its many activities. For 
example, in those Southern States where 
the cotton-plant has been attacked by the boll- 
weevil, the department has by “demonstration” 
farms shown farmers how to cultivate their 
own land so much better that they raise 
bigger crops than ever before in spite of the 
weevil. This kind of “demonstration”’ teach- 
ing is done also by a private agency in all the 
other Southern States, and state and county 
authorities are now adopting it. 

The Commission has found that the people 
want help in educational work by the 
National Government; and all the plans for 
such help that have been under recent dis- 
cussion are favored by some persons. But 
the strongest and best opinion, as the Commis- 
sion interprets it, is that the education of the 
people must be done by the people themselves 
—pby the states, and in the last analysis by 
every community for itself. But they do ask 
that they shall be shown how to get good 
schools of the right sort. The Government 
can help to show them without enlarging its 
present functions and without making new 
machinery, by doing for the schools, on the 
invitation of the states, just such work as the 
Department of Agriculture does for farmers 
—by sending bulletins and by sending men 
to show them. In this way, the National 
Government may help the state and local 
school officers, by showing them how — by 
putting at the command of people in any 
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community the experience of other communi- 
ties and of other countries. 

The Government, through the Department 
of Agriculture, does not cultivate any man’s 
farm for him. But it does put at his service 
useful knowledge that he would not otherwise 
get. In the same way, the National and 
state governments might put into the people’s 
hands more fully the new and right knowl- 
edge of school work. The task of maintaining 
and developing the schools would remain, 
as now, with the people themselves. 

An especially strong agency for educating 
the people to a right view of country occu- 
pations, and of arousing them, is the “exten- 
sion”? work done by the agricultural colleges. 
No plan or help will give the schools new life 
except where the people themselves are 
aroused; and “extension” work arouses them. 


GOOD ROADS 


Another need emphasized by the people 
everywhere is good roads. They want them 
faster than they are building them. Many 
favor some form of aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some favor the direct building of long 
highways under the Government’s authority 
to construct post-roads; others want help 
given to local governments on condition that 
local governments pay much of the cost and 
then keep them in order. Public opinion in 
general favors the National Government going 
at least so far as to have a body of road-building 
engineers who shall give advice to any com- 
munity that asks it — show just what sort of 
roads to build — and who shall work out large 
plans for long roads and thus cause adjacent 
localities to work together. Again, the Govern- 
ment can show the people how. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY AND PARCELS-POST 


The country people everywhere ask for as 
rapid an extension as possible of the rural free 
delivery of mail. Everywhere, too, they want 
a parcels-post. No other project of the Govern- 
ment met such emphatic approval. They 
regard the present carrying facilities of small 
parcels, where there are any such facilities, 
as inadequate and too costly, and they believe 
that a parcels-post would help rural trade and 
bring the town and the farm closer together. 


HEALTH IN THE COUNTRY 


The records of typhoid fever show that the 
country people have not learned to take 
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good care against disease. Sanitation and 
the best ways to prevent diseases are, in fact, 
new branches of knowledge. 

The duty of making good sanitary laws and 
of enforcing them at least as well as they are 
enforced in towns is, of course, the duty of 
state and local governments and their officers. 
But the National Government also ought 
to help by spreading information and, on proper 
occasions, by sending men. The Government, 
through the Department of Agriculture, can 
and does give information about the diseases 
of cattle and of plants, and sends men to treat 
them in any part of the United States. The 
lives of men are surely as valuable as the lives 
of cattle. Again,*the medical service of the 
Government can and does send physicians 
and sanitary engineers to Porto Rico or to 
the Philippines when the health of the people 
isendangered. But it now has no clear author- 
ity to send such help, on the invitation of the 
states, to prevent or to stop any disease in any 
part of the Union, except at the quarantine 
stations. It has been estimated, for example, 
that as many as four million people in the 
Southern States have hookworm disease, and 
that a large part of the soil of the farms in the 
lower South is polluted by this worm because 
of the people’s bad sanitary habits and arrange- 
ments and because of their ignorance. This 
surely is a problem that calls for national 
help. If the National Government could 
spread knowledge and send help, it would stir 
up state and local governments, and four mil- 
lions of people who are now inefficient because 
they are sick and many thousands who will 
otherwise die would be saved and prepared 
to do good work. 

The insanitary habits of a large part of the 
colored people in the Southern States cause 
a very high death-rate, especially of children 
and of the victims of tuberculosis. Their 
ignorance is a constant menace to the public 
health of these states. 

The schools everywhere should make lessons 
in sanitation and in preventing diseases part 
of their teaching, and Health Days in schools 
should be encouraged — that is, days on which 
all the people of the neighborhood should go 
to the schoolhouse and receive instruction 
in these subjects, and make good plans for 
preventing disease. 

In the more prosperous parts of the country, 
there has been a great improvement in indoor 
conveniences that make for health; but in 




















many places, the Commission is told, there 
is a general lack of ventilation, of healthful 
water-closets and privies (in the South many 
poor farms and most premises used by Negroes 
lack privies). Many country people use patent 
medicines (many of which are advertised in 
some religious newspapers). These facts 
explain the tragedies of country life, such as 
the unnecessary bad health of women and 
their early physical breakdown. Most of 
these things are preventable. Many women’s 
organizations are already doing helpful work 
in this field, and there is a chance for local 
leadership everywhere which would make the 
life of thousands pleasanter and _ stronger. 
Again, thé Government may show the people 
how. 

Farmers are managing many organizations 
for buying and selling, and are proving that 
the same men who grow crops well can market 
them well. Fruit-growers and _ vegetable- 
growers are doing this and are saving middle- 
men’s profits and have got better freight rates. 
Farmers have grain elevators, too, and cotton- 
warehouses in which they hold their crops 
till they wish to sell. In the meantime, they 
can borrow money, at a fair rate, on their 
stored crops. The multitude of creameries 
owned by farmers tells a similar story. Some 
of these are stock-companies, and some are 
truly codperative. 


COOPERATION 


The codperative plan is the better wherever 
men have the right spirit to carry itout. Under 
this plan, a creamery, or anything else, is 
managed by a committee; every man has one 
vote and only one vote; and every man’s 
responsibility is as great as every other man’s. 
For, although everyone gets profits according 
to what he sells or buys or supplies, the voting 
power of every man is the same — is individual, 
and not according to his financial strength. 
This develops individual responsibility and 
has a moral as well as financial value over any 
other plan. It will work well with other under- 
takings, and it will grow in use as farmers 
come closer together in their business. There 
is need of a spread of information about busi- 
ness organizations among farmers. 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS 


Crop mortgages are fewer than they were 
even five years ago, but the poorer farmers 
yet give them, especially in the South. Every 
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possible way of helping the poor man to help 
himself out of this system ought to be found. 

A postal savings-bank at every money-order 
post-office would help; and there will never 
be savings-banks within all the people’s reach 
until the Government establishes them in this 
way. The plan meets the approval of the 
people wherever they understand it. 

The farmers are at a disadvantage in the 
way that the tax laws of many states are 
enforced; they are at a disadvantage in the 
fixing of freight rates, and in many similar busi- 
ness ways, for naturally business customs have 
grown up with reference chiefly to town con- 
ditions and the country people have been 
forgotten. 


WATER-POWERS AND TRUSTS 


Country people are now in danger of being 
forgotten, for instance, by men who are fast 
buying water-powers. New statutes and new 
decisions are necessary in most states to save 
them to the people, or to regulate the use and 
sale of power so as to prevent the misuse of 
a monopoly. Wecannot makeastream. The 
fair principle is that the “ownership” of 
water-powers should be regarded as franchises, 
and all franchises should be limited. 

Other uses of streams present similar prob- 
lems. For instance, the rivers that run down 
the southern Appalachian slopes constantly 
wash away the land and sometimes millions 
of other property as well. The control of 
these watersheds and those of the White 
Mountains by the Federal Government is 
the only way to stop this destruction and to 
save a rich country to the people’s use. 


These are some of the ways in which our 
various governments — state and National — 
may help the farmers get rid of their disadvant- 
ages. But, after governments have removed 
all the hindrances they can, and given all the 
help they can, the real work of organizing 
country life remains; and that can be done only 
by the people themselves. 

The social activities and organizations of 
country people lie beyond the range of law and 
government; but they are subject to stimulation 
and guidance; and in many parts of the 
country this side of community life is very back- 
ward. Loneliness is an economic as well as 
social misfortune; and it falls heaviest on 
women. The churches, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the social side of such 
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organizations as the Grange and the Farmers’ 
Union, the right kind of schools whose work 
would touch adult as well as child life — the 
work of vitalizing such agencies as these calls 
for good leadership in very many rural regions. 


A NATIONAL AWAKENING 


The second and larger purpose of the 
Commission is to sketch a plan for the people 
themselves to build up a better kind of life 
than has yet been built up anywhere. The 
time is come for it. We have land rich enough, 
and we have people capable enough. Now, 
too, for the first time we are learning how to 
save and to use the land and all that is on it 
and under it, and we are just finding out how 
to organize social institutions and how to train 
the young. 

Everything is ripe, therefore, for a general 
awakening, and a campaign by every organi- 
zation that has to do with country life would 
help to give the people a new impulse and a 
new point of view. 

The Commission suggests that township and 
county and state meetings be called for this 
purpose. 


The Commission suggests also that some 
capable body of men systematically take up the 
study of these definite problems of country life 
and formulate them more clearly and encourage 
the systematic spread of information about 
them — shall, in fact, carry on the work 
sketched by this Commission and utilize the 
considerable body of information that has been 
gathered by it and procure much more.  UIti- 
mately, it ought to be possible to prepare 
maps and definite descriptions of the condition 
of living and of working in every county of the 
United States. And there is need to study 
these fundamental facts of our civilization. 

Such a group of men could take stock of our 
country life—an inventory and appraisal 
of organizations and institutions of all sorts 
that will build it up. Such a stock-taking 
would show the people how they may all 
work together for a swift forward movement 
in our whole civilization. Such a swift move- 
ment may now be made by working together 
as could never have been made before; and it 
may now be possible to go forward in a few 
decades as far as civilization has hitherto gone 
in a century. 


A THEATRE TO TEACH CHILDREN 


WHICH SPREADS HIGH IDEALS AND A KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD 
READING—CHILD ACTORS PLAYING TO CHILD AUDIENCES 


BY 


LAURA A. SMITH 


brick house in East Eighteenth Street, 

New York, there hangs the sign: 
“Children’s Educational Theatre. The Little 
Princess, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. All 
seats tencents.”’ It is this Educational Theatre 
that has brought so much happiness into the 
lives of the families of the East Side, and 
of which Mark Twain is the president. 
The person who evolved it is Miss Alice 
Minnie Herts. 

Miss Herts took hold of the entertainment 
department of the Educational Alliance on 
the East Side of New York about five years 
ago. She had a theory that here there was a 
great unused opportunity for educational profit. 
She understood the child’s desire to “ pretend,” 


() vie a certain big, old-fashioned 





and its fondness for “shows.’”? The Educa- 
tional Alliance supplied a stage whereon plays 
for the children might be given, but the plays 
— well, Miss Herts would have none of them. 
She went to work to find better plays, little 
thinking that she was about to unearth a gold- 
mine in an educational way. 

The first play selected was Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s “The Little Princess.” 
The cast was chosen from the children and 
young men and women of the neighborhood. 
But soon, fathers, mothers, older brothers and 
sisters were swept into the wave of enthusiasm. 
It was a unity of interests, a training in citizen- 
ship. It meant a gathering over books, read- 
ing and studying the play. Books became 
live things. The play came to mean acting out 
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A THEATRE 


a principle, determining a line of conduct. 
When a new play is announced, libraries for 
three miles north of the district cannot supply 
the demand for the book. And when you know 
that, during four seasons, the Educational 
Theatre has played to one hundred and _thirty- 
two thousand children, and has had to disap- 
point twice as many, you have some realization 
of the hold that this method of giving pleasure 
and profit to children and young people 
has taken. 

“We are not training the children for the 
stage,” said Miss Herts, ‘‘but for life. Only 
one or two have gone upon the stage. It has 
a tendency to keep them from going. Our 
plan is to relate impulse to action, and to try 
and have the right impulse set in action. 
No child is allowed to play the same character 
more than once; we keep changing each time.” 

The plays are gone over first in the story- 
telling classes. ‘‘Cicely and the Bears” was 
in progress when I visited one of them. Some 
of the girls were grand ladies at a ball in the 
palace. ‘Sir Nicholas” sat on his throne 
with kingly air. It was rare fun to see these 
little folks entering into the spirit of “play- 
pretend.” There was no palace, no throne, 
no silks, satins, nor banquet — just a room 
full of boys and girls with vivid imaginations. 
After the stories are learned and rehearsed in 
the story-telling classes, they are given at a 
real theatre. 

The office of the Educational Theatre is 
crowded with applicants for a favorite part. 
A very little boy surprised the management by 
going on with only a moment’s notice and giv- 
ing the lines and gestures of a part he had 
never acted, saying: “I listened with my 
mind.”’ He is only one of the many children 
who listen with their minds when they hear the 
stories. Their hearts open up wonderfully, 
too. They play the princess in rags and know 
that their own humble raiment may disguise 
nobility. Clothes, however, are very little 
emphasized. Miss Herts says: “Critics have 
suggested that the wearing of fine garments and 
the assumption of elegant manner and carriage 
may lead the mind of the player to unsettling 
channels of desire. If, to the audience, 
clothes become the outward and visible sign 
only, to the player this lesson is one that in- 
fluences mind, imagination, and ideals; sunken 
shoulders are lifted, slouching gait corrected, 
sagging spine vitalized in obedience to the law 
of suggestion set in operation by dramatic in- 
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stinct. The garments of the queen are put on 
and off with the play; the grace and dignity 
acquired become part of our players’ per- 
sonal equipment. The dainty care required 
for the satins of the court lady reacts in the 
care of our players’ own belongings. The 
very rags worn by our ‘vagabonds’ become 
justly significant as rags and dirt perhaps have 
never been before, and the world is seen with 
new eyes by the children to whom our stage has 
been more real for a little time than any other 
lesson of real life.” 

Many practical things are taught. There 
are drills in stage-managing and stage-craft. 
Older sisters learn to sew by making costumes. 
Simple white dresses with pretty hair-bows worn 
in the ballroom scene give poor mothers an 
idea for simple “best dresses” in place of the 
absurd creations of cheap lace they formerly 
made for party and confirmation dresses. 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” in his cheap denim 
suit, when he lives with his mother in the 
modest apartment, gives mothers a hint and 
sets a style in cheap, serviceable suits for 
small boys. And there are lectures for teach- 
ers and others interested in the work. 

The children learn their life lessons by such 
plays as “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ‘Snow 
White,” ‘The Forest Ring,’ and ‘The 
Little Princess.” Older members of the family 
play in “As You Like It,” ‘ Ingomar,” 
“Editha’s Burglar,” ‘Forest Flower,’ and 
similar ones. ‘Through the Theatre, the East 
Side has been introduced to Shakespeare. 
During the run of his plays, more than one 
thousand copies of a cheap edition were sold. 
You have only to pass some of the disgusting 
signs of the cheap shows of the Bowery to 
realize what an uplift this Educational Theatre 
has given. A New York daily newspaper 
gave a prize for the best answer to: “ What is 
the biggest bargain in the city?’ A little 
girl won the prize by writing: “The biggest 
bargain in the city is a ticket to the Children’s 
Theatre, ten cents.” 

The audiences at the Children’s Theatre are 
unrestrained. They are not even ‘“‘made”’ to 
keep still during the music of the orchestra. 
If the composition appeals to them they listen 
quietly. When the curtain rises, they give 
audible vent to their emotions. When the 
wicked stepmother offers the fateful apple to 
“Snow White,’ voices chime out: ‘ Don’t 
eat it, it’s poisoned.”” When “ Mad Anthony” 
has tied the little prince to a beam in the 
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classes is being taken up by other cities. It 
is much better, I think, to let the children act 
out the stories themselves than to make them 
sit perfectly quiet and listen while an older 
person reads them. 


stable loft and the hero says: ‘Where is the 
boy?” the audience shouts: “There he is, 


mister, up there.” 
Of course, as with all good works, this idea 
of the Children’s Theatre and story-telling 


THE OPEN CORPORATION 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY HIGH OFFICERS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION, IMPOR- 
TANT RAILROAD COMPANIES, AND ONE OF THE BIG LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE WorLp’s Work siands jor the Open Corporation —that is, for such publicity as will 
enable every stockholder to know the condition and value of his property; and jor much more than 
this — publicity about all its policies so that the public may not have reason to misunderstand the 
corporations; and more even than this —such complete publicity about both financial and political 
activities as will enable the people to have confidence in corporation management, and as will 











throw the corporations’ influence on the side of good morals both in finance and in politics. 


On 


the general subject of the Open Corporation, the jollowing high officials of four great companies of 
different kinds have written what appears under their names. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE PEOPLE 
BY 
FRANK TRUMBULL 
[PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILROAD] 
PON one occasion I was making a trip 
over a division of road where there was no 
competition, and where we, therefore, enjoyed 
one hundred per cent. of the business. There 
was an unexpected stop for something and a 
brakeman went to the rear to protect the train. 
Presently a wagon-load of girls came in sight. 
The brakeman took out his handkerchief and 
initiated a flirtation. ‘Then, discovering that 
I had seen the performance, and evidently de- 
siring to square himself, he said, without hesi- 
tation: “If we make friends of these people 
they ride on our road.” One could hardly 
convey better than that brakeman did to me 
an idea which we should never abandon, 
namely, that one of the best assets a road can 
have is friends. 

Publicity has done a great deal to eliminate 
the middleman between the corporation and 
the public. More and more the railroads are 
appealing directly to the people; and, if the 
railroads obtain the confidence of the public, 
the people can be trusted, for the American 
people are mot unfair when they get a case 
squarely before them. For a long time the 
people heard only one side of the railroad 
question. Now that railroad officials have for 





some time been putting forward the other side, 
the work of the railroads is better understood, 
and is, I am sure, being appreciated more and 
more. The fact is, railroads are simply 
distributers of money. If the two and a half 
billion dollars which they collect for services 
rendered were increased to three billion, the 
people would in one way or another get it all, 
either for labor performed, material furnished, 
taxes, dividends, or improvement work. 


TELLING THE TRUTH TO THE PEOPLE 
BY 
E. H. GARY 


[CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 
STEEL CORPORATION] 


URING the last year, the officers of the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
the other principal steel manufacturers in this 
country have met from time to time and talked 
over the situation in their business, their at- 
titude toward the consumer and to the public. 
Speaking of these meetings, ex-Judge E. H. 
Gary, the Chairman of the Executive Board of 
the Steel Corporation, said: 


The movement has been simply an effort on 
the part of those interested in the iron and 
steel industry to establish a basis of friendly 
association and intercourse which is calcu- 
lated to enable each to obtain full knowledge 
concerning the affairs of all the others and the 
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beneficial results which naturally follow such 
knowledge. In other words, to expose, for 
the benefit of all, the individual action of each, 
so that every one having a disposition to act 
reasonably and fairly toward his neighbors 
may determine his course with full informa- 
tion of all the facts. 

That some, and perhaps many, of the lead- 
ing thinkers and writers have misunderstood 
our action is probable. Some at least have 
questioned the propriety, if not the legality, 
of our efforts; and apparently others have be- 
lieved these efforts would be of no substantial 
benefit. I think I represent the views of all 
in saying we have never doubted the propriety 
or legality of our action, because we knew 
our motives were good. We have never in- 
tended to antagonize the laws of the country, 
or the rights or interests of any one. We have 
occasionally read published criticisms of our 
movement on the ground that there was a 
combination or an agreement in restraint 
of trade; an agreement, express or implied, 
to maintain prices, to restrict output, or to 
divide territory. But the fault lies in the 
unjustified assumption of fact. As I under- 
stand, it isnot improper for competitors to meet 
and without reserve furnish full information 
and express opinions concerning the business 
affairs of all, provided they are not acting 
under an agreement, express or implied. It 
is not wrong, even though any or all may be 
influenced regarding any particular business, 
nor even though the result may be to prevent 
radical and unreasonable changes in prices. 
It is common practice the world over for men 
engaged in all the different lines to frequently 
meet their associates and competitors, and to 
freely discuss conditions and interchange views 
respecting the proper and reasonable conduct 
of all concerned. It is not necessary to go into 
details. The suggestion covers farmers, me- 
chanics, bankers, laborers, merchants, trans- 
portation companies, professional people, and 
others. It includes prices, rates, quantities, 
amounts, productions, sales, wages, fees, etc., 
etc. In connection with the movement un- 
der consideration, we have had no agreement 
in restraint of trade, expressed or implied. 
We have never intended nor resorted to any 
evasion, and the public has been accurately 
informed concerning our action. Therefore, 
we may dismiss this subject with the state- 
ment that, if we shall be convinced we are 
wrong in our conclusions, or that we have 


antagonized public interests, or if complaint 
is made by anyone authorized to make it, 
we will discontinue our efforts to codperate, 
whatever injury may ensue. 


CORPORATIONS AND THE LEGISLA- 
TURE 
By JAMES McKEEN 


[CHIEF COUNSEL FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ASSOCIATED WITH GOVERNOR HUGHES DURING THE 
ARMSTRONG INVESTIGATIONS ] 


N CONSIDERING what degree of 
publicity ought to be given to the trans- 
actions of corporations, and how far such 
publicity in their transactions should be 
impelled by legislative enactment, it is of 
importance to have in mind the material dis- 
tinction between corporations of a quasi- 
public nature where the corporate franchises 
are of considerable value for the reason that 
they include grants from the legislature which 
are in the nature of monopolies or which 
enable the corporations to engage in certain 
transactions which are prohibited to individ- 
uals, and corporations which really only carry 
on business of the same kind and to the same 
extent that business is carried on by private 
individuals. Asa rule the corporate franchises 
of these private corporations have no pecuni- 
ary value. The motive for forming them 
usually is to secure continuity in the conduct 
of business, avoiding the periodic accountings 
which are necessary in ordinary partnerships 
which are dissolved by the death of one of the 
partners. 

Properly speaking, insurance companies 
come under the head of private corporations; 
that is to say, they get no corporate franchise 
of any value from the state. There is no 
reason why the ailairs of a private corporation, 
as above defined, should be subjected to any 
more scrutiny than is thought to be essential 
in the conduct of business by single individuals 
and by ordinary partnerships. There is, 
perhaps, an exception in the case of insurance 
and banking corporations because although 
they carry on what is essentially a private 
business, and have no state monopoly, and 
no franchise having any pecuniary value, ex- 
cept where banks have the privilege of issuing 
currency, the business does affect a very great 
number of people, many of whom are neces- 
sarily at a great distance from the home office 
and are without facilities for keeping watch 
upon the conduct of the business. This to 
some extent is, perhaps, a warrant for a 

















considerable degree of legislative control and 
state supervision in the cases of banks and 
insurance companies. 

The most important point of contact 
which the private corporations have with 
public interests is in their dealings with the 
legislatures. So far as this relation is con- 
cerned, in my opinion they should be made 
subject to substantially the same rules as in 
the case of individuals. The so-called “ Lobby- 
ing Act’? in New York applies equally to cor- 
porations and to individuals. That act is 
simply concerned with the regulation of lobby- 
ing by persons who undertake it for a con- 
sideration. Such persons are required now 
to enter an appearance in the office of the 
Secretary of State; and corporations and 
individuals who employ and pay agents to 
promote legislation are required to file within 
thirty days after the adjournment of the legis- 
lature a sworn itemized statement. Both 
corporations and individuals are still left 
entirely free to promote and oppose legislation 
without entering any such appearance or 
rendering any such statements where they do 
so otherwise than through paid agents. ‘The 
attempt to go further than this, as for example 
in Wisconsin, where there are all sorts of restric- 
tions upon members of the legislature as to 
how they shall allow themselves to be 
influenced, is, in my opinion, unwise and 
futile. Members of the legislature should 
be permitted every possible means of acquir- 
ing knowledge on the matters affecting the 
questions which come before them, and every 
man and every woman should be left very 
great freedom in promoting legislation which 
affects their own or the public interests. 


COOPERATING WITH THE PUBLIC 
BY 
THEODORE P. SHONTS 


[PRESIDENT OF THE INTERBOROUGH-METROPOLITAN COMPANY, NEW 
YORK, AND OF THE TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN RAILROAD] 


PEAKING both as a railroad president 
and as president of a public-utility cor- 
poration, I believe in publicity. In the matter 
of accounts we have made a decided step for- 
ward. Not many years ago the reports of 
railroads were so meagre that they told noth- 
ing as to the real condition of the property. 
Recently, by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the accounts of all common car- 
riers have been standardized and uniform re- 
ports are required. These reports are com- 
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piled from figures which are at all times open 
to the inspection of, and checked by, the ex- 
pert accountants of the Commission, and they 
are so arranged that they indicate at a glance 
the true condition of the property with its 
receipts and disbursements classified in detail. 
Going even further than this, it is now almost 
the universal custom for railroad managers to 
have their books examined every year, and 
certified to by independent public accountants, 
whose report is also made public. This is 
done for the protection of both the management 
and the stockholders, and is a guarantee of as 
full publicity as anyone could desire. 

The public-service corporation engaged in 
the transportation of passengers comes in more 
direct connection with the people than any 
other public utility. If the service it renders 
is good, more people are accommodated and 
pleased; while, if the service is bad, more people 
are inconvenienced and injured. Every city 
presents different problems; in some cases 
they are comparatively easy, while in others 
they are extremely difficult, but there is no in- 
stance in which they cannot be satisfactorily 
solved through codperation with the public. 
It is particularly true of a public-service cor- 
poration that that management best serves 
its stockholders which best serves the people, 
for their interests are identical. They are, in 
fact, partners, and there should be the same 
harmony and codperation between them as 
must obtain between successful partners in 
any other line of business. The profits of 
the people from the successful operation of a 
local transportation line come in the way of 
improved service, the extension of lines to 
build up outlying territories, and in increased 
property-values. The people who patronize 
such a system and help to pay a reasonable 
return on the capital invested, at the same time 
that they themselves profit in the manner 
described, are entitled to know just what the 
company is doing and what its earnings are. 

When this need of coéperation is understood 
by both sides, a public-service corporation will 
be able to submit its wants to the people in 
plain, honest language which they will under- 
stand, without any uncertainty as to the result. 
Applying this condition to local conditions, I 
should like to see the securities of the trans- 
portation lines in New York City placed on so 
sure a footing, that they would be sought by 
the people generally and removed entirely 
from speculation, 
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WILL YOUR HOUSE BURN? 
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SIMPLE METHODS BY WHICH FIRE MAY BE PREVENTED 


[The average American citizen loses nearly ten dollars a year by fire to one dollar lost by the average 


European. 


The nation, the state, and the municipality are partly to blame; but the real blame 


rests on the citizen himself. It is anevilthat must be corrected. These articles are an effort to bring 
the matter home to the individual, and to show him how to go about correcting it.—THE Epitors.] 


property burned and a fire loss of two and 

one-half billion dollars, is the record of 
fire damage in the United States for a period 
of twenty-one years, according to the Chron- 
icle fire tables. In the list of the property 
burned, there were 170,949 homes. The 
saddest part of all was that in these fires 
hundreds of lives were lost — how many the 
tables do not say, for this is not the concern 
of the fire-insurance experts. The next 
worst feature, however, is the fact that, of 
the total loss, $266,340,058 was directly at- 
tributable to carelessness and inexcusable 
ignorance — defects in building-construction, 
faulty flues, poorly arranged heating and light- 
ing apparatus, criminal carelessness in throw- 
ing around matches and cigar stumps. 

The purpose of this article is to show how 
much of this loss can be avoided in the average 
home, particularly the detached cottage of 
frame construction. It will not advocate any 
very expensive or radical measures. Where the 
locating of a bucket of water, a slight repair to 
plaster, the placing of a few bricks, a few cents’ 
worth of metal or plaster block will make fire 
or its spread less likely, such changes in old 
houses will be recommended. For those con- 
templating building, certain inexpensive struc- 
tural safeguards will be pointed out. ‘These 
expedients will not give the safety of absolute 
fireproofing, which is beyond the field of this 
paper. All that need be said upon this sub- 
ject is that fireproofing and ordinary con- 


S: hundred and fifty thousand pieces of 


struction are now not so widely different in 
cost, and the prospective builder will do well, 
before deciding, to get the comparative figures 
for his own locality. 


PROTECTING THE FRAME HOUSE FROM FIRE 


Fire protection for the frame building is 
not an untried theory. It is based upon 
elaborate data as to the origin and behavior 
of fires collected and analyzed over a long 
period of years by fire experts, who from them 
have framed certain technical rules as to what 
increases and what decreases fire hazard. On 
these rules, the fire-insurance companies largely 
base their charges. 

These expert conclusions, divested of tech- 
nicalities, show that fire protection, in its final 
analysis, consists in having every room, hall, 
or stairway as nearly like an air-tight box as 
possible, and with the least amount of com- 
bustible material. The ideal room is a box 
made wholly of metal, brick, or stone, through 
the sides of which a fire cannot pass. A fire 
is like a mouse: if it is in a box with no open- 
ings, it can escape only by gnawing its way 
out, and the time it will take to gnaw out de- 
pends on the nature of the box. If the box 
is air-tight, the fire, like the mouse, must 
smother as soon as the oxygen is used up. 

This box principle is readily tested. ‘Throw 
a handful of burning shavings into a card- 
board hat-box and clap on the lid tightly. 
The fire will be choked out before it can get 
at the outside air. Now cut a hole in the top 
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and at the side of the box, and repeat the ex- 
periment. The flames will leap out of the 
scuttle and lick up the edge of the roof of the 
box. A fire starting in the lower hall of a 
house will behave in exactly the same way if a 
window on the ground floor and a scuttle or 
upper window are open. The lower window 
supplies air for combustion; the upper 
opening acts as a flue to lead the flames, heat, 
and smoke up the stairwell. If there had 
been no opening above and no air supply be- 
low, the fire’s rise must have been far less 
rapid. This is the reason for closing doors 
and windows behind you as you seek to es- 
cape from a fire. It is also the reason why 
tight-fitting doors, windows, and walls which 
do not let in air to supply oxygen to a blaze 
are better than those which let in oxygen through 
large cracks. 


MAKING THE STAIRWAY SAFE 


Every door which breaks, at a floor, the up- 
ward sweep of the stairwell makes the top of a 
box through which fire must gnaw to get above 
that floor. It also reduces the volume of air 
directly about a fire, so that the fire is more 
quickly dependent on oxygen from the outside. 
If this door in the stairwell is metal sheathed 
and properly hung, it is a still greater pro- 
tection. If, in addition, the walls and ceilings 
of the stairwell are of material which is not 
good fuel, the fire has so much less to feed on in 
its natural rush upward. For this reason, 
good thick plaster is better than thin or cracked 
plaster; plaster on metal lath is better than that 
on wood; plaster block is still better. The 
ideal stairwell, of course, would be a fireproof 
shaft with metal doors, rising from the ground 
through the roof. Many persons, however, 
do not wish to build such a shaft, or to break 
up their stairwell at the different floors. ‘These 
people, however, can at least look to the char- 
acter of the walls and see to it that all room 
doors leading from it are, if not metal sheathed 
and self closing, at any rate tight fitting. For 
a door, if closed, keeps a hall fire from sweeping 
into a room; and delays a room fire from getting 
out into the hall. If there is an open grill or 
transom at the top of a door, a fire, started 
in a waste-basket by a carelessly thrown match 
or cigar, will jump for that opening as its nat- 
ural flue. An open archway, of course, simply 
makes one big box out of two smaller ones. 

The top of a stairwell is important. It should 
be air-tight, if possible, and so constructed 
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that a fire cannot readily eat a flue-hole 
through it from within or without. If there 
is a skylight, it should be made of wire glass, 
or glass half an inch thick. Such glass does 
not break at once from heat below, and does 
not so readily let in a firebrand or a casual 
skyrocket. 

Whatever else is left undone, if there is a 
back stairway from the kitchen, safeguard 
your home against the ignorance of the aver- 
age servant by providing a self-closing metal 
door at the top and bottom. It is a wise pre- 
caution also to line such a stairway with 
noncombustible material. That kitchen stair- 
way may be your only fire-escape some night. 

In fact, anything which is done to make the 
cooking department like a fire-containing box 
is a great addition to home safety. A non- 
combustible ceiling or a concrete floor adds to 
the margin of safety. A metal ventilator 
hood over a stove is also an excellent safe- 
guard, provided the vent pipe goes directly 
into a flue and does not come within nine 
inches of woodwork. 


CLOSING UP THE DANGEROUS CRACKS 


The individual rooms as well as the halls of 
a house should be treated on the box principle. 
The fewer the holes for escape, and the harder 
the floor, the ceiling, the walls, and the doors 
are for fire to gnaw through, the greater the 
chance of keeping the fire in a single room 
and of drowning it with a bucket of w ter or a 
fire-extinguisher. Whatever is used for room 
linings, even if it is only wood, the tighter the 
walls and the freer they are from cracks and 
knot-holes, the better. If they are of plaster, 
every hole in that plaster is an invitation for a 
tiny fire to get into the walls and own the house. 
Even a mouse-hole in a corner or a crack about 
the baseboard may lead a match flame to 
follow a gentle draft into the walls or under 
the flooring. In other words, a few cents’ 
worth of plaster, a little weatherstrip on cracks, 
even a little putty may mean a chance to save 
the entire house, or to spare the ripping open 
of floors and walls. A closed mouse-hole may 
also mean that rats and mice have less chance 
to carry matches to build their nests in the 
floors. Mice and rats, contrary to popular 
belief, do not gnaw at heads of matches to eat 
the sulphur; but they do chew up match sticks 
into wood fibre as nest material. Sometimes 
they gnaw too close to the head and set the 
match off, generally in a regular tinder-box. 
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Matches dragged along floors by mice some- 
times ignite by friction. 

Any real opening connecting a room with 
that above it is hazardous. One of the com- 
mon forms of this is an opening through the 
floor so that a stovepipe may heat a bedroom 
above. This is prohibited by the building 
laws of great cities, for the reason that a fire 
below would surely take this same avenue 
for heating the room above. A dumb-waiter 
shaft is such an opening unless it is properly 
constructed. A dumb-waiter shaft should be 
fireproof, and have tightly fitting, self-closing 
metal doors at all openings. These doors 
should be kept closed. The dumb-waiter 
shaft is really just a form of chimney between 
floors, except that it opens into the house and 
not outside of it, as a well-regulated chimney 
should. There is a big word of warning for 
flat-dwellers in this, especially for those who 
leave the waiter door open for ventilation or 
conversation. 

Emphasis has been placed especially on 
keeping fire out of walls and floors which are 
not fireproof. Of course, a small fire can do 
little with a solid brick wall. For this reason, 
many people, in erecting large frame buildings, 
particularly summer hotels, divide the struc- 
ture into two or more separate boxes by brick 
walls at least twelve inches thick, running from 
the ground through the roof. These walls 
are closed with metal doors and fire cannot 
readily get through them to the other sections 
of the house. 


FIRE-STOPS IN ORDINARY WALLS 


The ordinary combustible wall or partition, 
however, instead of being a protection, is often 
but a hidden chimney for the fire to travel up. 
This is due to what is known as stud construc- 
tion. The usual partition and frame wall 
consist of upright beams with air-spaces be- 
tween. Across the faces of the beams are nailed 
laths for the plaster. In other words, the par- 
titions are just a series of hollow boxes running 
between floors. Ordinary floors also are just 
a series of such hollow boxes running horizon- 
tally. Ifa fire gets into the walls, it will rush 
up the wall boxes, across the floor boxes, and 
so on through the house. If, then, when you 
build your house, you require that the ends of 
all these boxes be closed by putting in a brick 
or two and some cement, or a piece of plaster 
block between the studs at each floor and at 
both ends of all floor boxes, you will have 
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introduced, at trifling cost, one of the most 
valuable of protective measures for frame struc- 
tures. For these stops on studs and the sides 
of floors have just the same effect as putting a 
piece of board on the top of a chimney: they 
stop the draft. Even a tin or wood stop for 
these interior wall and floor flues is better 
than no stop. It is always best, if it can be 
avoided, not to have hidden hollow spaces. 
For this reason, it is wise to fill the space be- 
hind a wooden dado even against a brick wall. 
The floors can be made far more protective 
by a filling of inexpensive mineral wool. 

The cover of the whole house, the roof, 
should act as a stop for the entire house, which 
is really a great chimney. A roof of metal, 
slate, or other non-combustible material is 
naturally best, and is necessary anywhere near 
a railroad or other spark-emitting enterprise. 
Whatever the character of the roof, do not per- 
mit a metal smoke pipe to pass through it, 
and see that no wooden roof beams enter and 
no wood touches a brick chimney. The eaves 
of a brick house with a wooden roof should be 
metal, as these are the inviting points for a fire 
across the street or next door. It is not a bad 
idea to have a hose connection or a bucket 
of water near the scuttle, so that you can wet 
down your roof quickly in case of flying sparks. 


MAKING THE CHIMNEY SAFE 


If it is important to see that the accidental 
chimneys — the stud partitions, dumb-waiter 
shafts, etc. — be protected on the chance of 
their becoming an avenue for fire travel, it is 
essential that the regular chimneys, which are 
built to withstand constant heat, should be so 
constructed as to keep heat within their sides. 
This is a reason why no flue-hole should ever 
be left opening into a room, as a sudden chim- 
ney fire might use this flue to get at the interior 
of a house. The same reason applies to keep- 
ing fireboards of non-combustible material 
in fireplaces which are not in use, and in keep- 
ing draperies away from mantelpieces. 

A safe chimney is one which will not sag or 
crack, and which is thick enough to prevent 
heat from passing through its walls. A safe 
chimney, also, is lined with tile or other mate- 
rial which will resist fire and which will be 
smooth enough to prevent an accumulation of 
soot. Everything about a chimney should be 
first class — brick, mortar, tiling, and work- 
manship. It should rest on a brick pier 
going down to the ground. Beware of any 
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chimney which starts on an upper floor on a 
shelf, so to speak, supported by your floor 
beams. Such a chimney, which adds a heavy 
weight for your structure to support, is liable 
to settle, crack, and let fire out into your walls 
and floors. Nor should any floor beams or 
roof beams enter the brick of the chimney, 
and neither floor nor roof of combustible mate- 
rial should come nearer than two inches to the 
outside of the chimney. A chimney is in- 
tended to carry heat outside of your building, 
and should not be used as a column to support 
that building. All chimneys should be at 
least eight inches thick, and lined with care- 
fully set tiling, which does not burn out as does 
ordinary brick. 

Flue-holes into a chimney should be sur- 
rounded by a concrete ring at least four inches 
thick, and around a smoke-pipe entering such 
a flue should be a metal ring three inches wide, 
to protect wall paper, which should be kept that 
distance away from a flue. Flue-caps should 
always be of metal. 


THE FIREPLACE AND THE FLUES 


The fireplace should be at least eight inches 
thick everywhere, and, if a grate is used for 
coal, should be lined with at least two inches of 
fire-brick or tile. ‘This means that it is not al- 
ways safe to install a grate in an ordinary 
wood fireplace. To keep the fire from over- 
heating the hearth and setting fire to what is 
below it, the bottom of a fireplace and the 
hearth flag should rest on brick arches. The 
flag should also extend at least twenty in- 
ches beyond the opening. The mantel, if it is 
nearer than three feet to the top of the opening, 
should not be of wood. A heater should never 
be set under a wood mantel. In front of a 
fireplace should be a fine metal screen to catch 
sparks. 

Metal smoke-pipes should never pass through 
a ceiling, a roof, a window, or a wooden side 
wall. A smoke-pipe should not come nearer 
than nine inches to unprotected material, nor 
closer than six inches to a partition or ceiling 
even if protected by a metal shield. Pipes 
which pass through a partition should be sur- 
rounded by a ventilated, galvanized iron 
thimble, at least twelve inches larger in diam- 
eter than the pipe. Stovepipes should, where 


possible, be riveted and be held in place by 
wires, 

Money saved on chimneys and flues is poor 
economy. In twenty-one years, defective chim- 





neys and flues caused 20,052 fires, and did 
damage to the amount of $93,662,920. 


PROTECTION IN THE CELLAR 


Fire protection to safeguard heating appara- 
tus begins in the cellar where the furnace 
blazes away unwatched save at rare intervals. 
Too often this furnace has for neighbors piles 
of inflammable rubbish, wooden ash-barrels, 
and piles of old papers and excelsior. When 
a member of the family goes down cellar to 
look for anything, he commonly has a lighted 
candle in one hand — or strikes a match and 
pulls stuff around with the other hand. Can- 
dles and matches — harmless little things — 
are responsible for a heap of household ashes 
worth more than fifteen million dollars accord- 
ing to the bill of ‘Fire, To Carelessness, Dr.” 
You may have to use candles (which, how- 
ever, you can enclose in a glass chimney and 
a metal holder and make far safer) and matches 
(which you need not put over a stove or 
within reach of children and which you cer- 
tainly need not throw around rubbish), but 
you certainly do not have to keep fire food 
in the shape of old papers and odds and ends 
down cellar or anywhere on your property. 
Such junk is commonly good for but one 
thing — to start fires. 

A fire once started down cellar will try to 
get up into the house by way of the inside 
stairs, through the ceiling, or by means of 
gratings or windows or outside stairs. It 
is particularly important that the ceiling and 
inside stairs be of protective construction. 
The top of the cellar should be ceiled, prefer- 
ably with plaster board or hard plaster and 
metal lath well put up. Naturally no stud 
partition should open directly into a cellar. 
Over the furnace there should be a ceiling of 
fire block extending beyond the furnace for 
two feet on all sides. Underneath the furnace, 
and for three feet at least in front of it, should 
be a fireproof floor resting on the ground. 
It is better if the entire cellar floor be of con- 
crete rather than wood. Even with a pro- 
tected ceiling, the furnace should not come 
closer than one foot to the floor above, or to 
other protected matter. A hot-air furnace 
should be at least two feet from unprotected 
material, while a boiler furnace should be at 
least six feet from such material. If metal 
shields are used as protectors, see that there 
is an eighteen-inch air-space between furnace 
and shield, and, if possible, another air-space 
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between the shield and the matter it protects. 
An air-space behind a shield adds largely 
to safety. The cold-air box of a furnace 
should be of metal, and no dust or rubbish 
should be permitted to lodge in it. 

The interior cellar steps are the natural 
chimney from the cellar, unless a dumb-waiter 
shaft affords a rival avenue. It is prudent, 
therefore, to have at the top of those steps 
a self-closing, metal-sheathed door, properly 
hung. The cellar stairway, if not absolutely 
fireproof, should be lined for its entire height 
with metal or other fireproofing material. 
To close the cellar opening automatically in 
case of fire below, all that is needed is a trap- 
door held up by a fusible metal link. This 
link will melt at a given increase in cellar 
temperature, say 165 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
let the trap fall and box down the fire. The fall 
of this trap can also be made to ring an alarm. 

The window gratings and outside cellar 
entrances in a frame building commonly open 
right under a combustible outside wall. It 
is wise, therefore, to have non-combustible 
coverings or hatches on openings, and thick 
or wire-mesh glass in cellar windows. If a 
cellar grating opens out of reach of the walls, 
it is an improvement. No rubbish should 
be allowed under a cellar grating or a porch 
lattice to invite a carelessly thrown ‘cigar stump 
to start a blaze. 


LOOKING OUT FOR THE STOVE 


Stoves of any kind, whether the large kitchen 
range, oil, or gas-heater, or the tiny alcohol 
affair used to heat a curling-iron or the baby’s 
bottle, should have under them _non- 
combustible trays of some sort and should be 
so placed that their heat cannot set fire to 
anything above or around them. Stoves 
with open flames, such as gas, gasolene, or 
alcohol, should be carefully kept out of the 
way of flying draperies. ‘The woman who 
works about an open-flame stove or lights 
the gas or a lamp when she is wearing loose, 
flowing sleeves is as foolish as the man who 
smokes in a fluffy cotton bath-robe. 

The tray under a stove varies in thickness 
with the character of the stove. For a small 
gas-burner or chafing-dish lamp, a_ thick 
metal waiter is ordinarily sufficient, though 
still better protection is given by a shallow pan 
with about half an inch of water in it. For 
a stove with legs, because of the air-space 
between ash-pan and floor, an ordinary stove- 
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mat of zinc is sufficient. Under a small range, 
it is necessary to have a single course of brick, 
set in cement and resting on a metal plate. 
A large range requires two such courses. 
Gas stoves with ovens, and gas ranges, are 
to be treated as ordinary stoves or ranges. A 
gasolene stove, at best a dangerous thing, 
should have a good thick metal tray under- 
neath it and be protected on three sides by a 
metallic drum. The floor-tray under a large 
coal or wood range or stove should extend at 
least one foot in front of the fire-box. Ashes 
should be put only in metal cans and should 
be dumped into metal ash-barrels with metal 
covers. Ash-cans should not be used for 
sweepings and rubbish. Wooden ash-barrels 
should not be tolerated. They are a frequent 
source of fires. 

Ranges or stoves should not be nearer than 
three feet to non-protected material. Even 
where a metal shield is employed, they should 
not be closer than twelve inches to protected 
combustibles. This rule applies to clothes 
left to dry, wood-boxes, wooden mantels, 
bracket-lamps, and match-boxes, as well as 
to woodwork. In general, clothing should 
not be left unwatched near a fire nor should 
matches or lamps be kept around it. A 
laundry furnace, because of its intense heat, 
should be guarded even more carefully. 
The practice of drawing coals out on the ash- 
shelf over night, or of leaving wood in the 
oven, is decidedly dangerous. 

Gas-stoves should never be connected with 
ordinary rubber tubing. If it is necessary 
to use a flexible connection, get the metal- 
covered kind which screws on to stove and 
gas-jet. An ordinary rubber tube slipped 
on to a nozzle loses its elasticity very quickly 
and either comes off altogether or allows a 
leak. See, also, that your stove is not directly 
under your tube, as it may melt it. Don’t 
tolerate a leaky gas apparatus of any kind. 
With a gas-oven, it is essential to open the 
oven doors before lighting the inside burners. 
Don’t peer into an oven to see why it does not 
light, and don’t hold a lighted match inside a 
gas-oven. Remember that a gas flame near 
an open window may blow out. 

Hot-air pipes should not enter a ceiling 
nearer than eight feet to a furnace. These 
pipes must never come within six inches of 
unprotected matter nor within three inches of 
protected material. In passing through floors 
or up stud partitions, these pipes should be 
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surrounded by metal shields at least two inches 
away. Registers must be of metal and 
separated from flooring or carpet by at least 
two inches of good concrete or stone. 

Steam and hot-water pipes and radiators 
must not come nearer than two inches to 
unprotected material, nor nearer than one 
inch to combustibles, even if protected on all 
sides by metal shielding. In passing through 
floors, such pipes must be surrounded by a 
metal collar at least two inches greater in 
diameter. 

Defective heating apparatus of these general 
sorts may be debited with ten millions of 
fire loss. 

Stoves and stovepipes are responsible for 
nearly sixteen thousand fires and thirty millions 
of loss. Nearly seven thousand of these fires 
and a quarter of the damage were due to oil- 
stoves and their explosions. 


DANGER IN NAKED LIGHTS 


The first rule about gas is that there must 
be no leaks at burners nor anywhere in the 


pipes. Test your pipes for leaks before you 
pay for gas-fitting. This is particularly 


necessary with natural or fuel gas, which has 
no smell but is none the less poisonous and 
explosive on that account. Any smell of gas 
is a sign of danger. If the odor is strong, 
turn out all lights, open the windows at the 
top, and hunt for the leak in the dark, unless 
you have a spark-proof electric lamp, which 
is, with the exception of a miner’s “safety,” the 
only one for a gas hunt. If you cannot locate 
the leak, and the escape is strong, turn-off 
the gas at the meter and send for the gas-man. 

The second rule is that no swinging gas- 
jet should be tolerated, no gas-jet located within 
reach of a window curtain, and no gas-tip 
permitted nearer than three feet to a combust- 
ible ceiling or closer than five inches to a side 
wall. The third rule is that all gas-cocks 
should have stops on them and not turn too 
easily. The fourth rule is to turn gas off 
at a fixture as well as at the tube-connected 
apparatus. 

No chandelier, gas-fixture, lamp-bracket nor 
match-holder is a proper place for Christmas 
greens, worsted catch-alls, hair-receivers, or 
paper balloons. These things are dangerous 
even on an electric fixture, for the reason 
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that people often strike a match to locate the 
electric key. Where the ordinary chandelier 
enters the ceiling, there is a hole into the floor- 
ing above, and this is the point for which a 
chandelier fire jumps. 


PROBLEMS OF THE LIGHT-SUPPLY 


The difference between safe and dangerous 
electric wiring and fixtures is discernible only 
to an electrical expert. Amateurs would 
do well to leave electric problems to con- 
scientious experts and not attempt repairs. 
In general, however, it may be said that 
wires are safer if they run through the house 
in conduits. Nails should not be driven where 
electric-light wires may be hidden. Ordinary 
electric-bell wires are not dangerous unless 
they cross high-tension wires. 

For oil lamps, the rules are: Use good 
kerosene. Keep lamps clean. Don’t experi- 
ment with a lamp that acts queerly or is 
patched up or broken. Shun a lamp on a 
high, narrow base which is easily tipped over. 
Keep lamps away from draperies. Fill lamps 
by daylight and do not let a lamp closet get 
soaked with kerosene. For lanterns which 
are taken down cellar or into the barn, use 
only lard, sperm, or signal oil. Lamps should 
be kept out of barns. ‘Trace to its source any 
unusual smell of kerosene —the common 
signal of incendiarism. 

Remember that lamp accidents and explo- 
sions caused 16,460 fires and did fifty-two 
millions of damage in twenty-one years. 

The “innocent” and historic candle is also 
responsible for its millions of damage, princi- 
pally because it is carried in the hand, stuck into 
an old bottle, or sealed with its own tallow 
to a piece of board. Candles should be in 
metal or china holders which do not turn over 
easily. A chimney about a candle will keep 
inflammable material from touching the open 
flame. Onecommon source of fire from candles 
is their use in thawing frozen water-pipes down 
cellar. If the house owner has a hose con- 
nection put on his hot-water faucet, he can 
then have a stream of hot water down cellar 
for thawing. This same hot-water hose may 
be very useful in freezing weather to wet 
down a roof or the sides of the house or to 
fight a blaze. Hot water will flow when _ 
water freezes solid in the hose. 


(The next article will treat of fires caused by the carelessness of smokers, by spontaneous combustion, 
and of simple precautions, such as water-buckets and extinguishers, for controlling small blazes) 
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